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Christmas Everywhere 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright ! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 

Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 

Christmas where peace like a dove in his flight 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight ; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night? 


For the Christ-Child who comes is the Master of all ; 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 
—Phillips Brooks 


_ANOTHER CHRISTMAS, 


Another class of little children to be told the story 
of that first Christmas. 


The teacher needs as much preparation to tell this 
story as the children do to hear it and grasp its full 
meaning. The hurried feeling of the school-room 
must be laid aside, and great care must be used that 
this must not seem to be one more story added to the 
myths and legends of the year. 


Unless the children have had exceptional home influ- 
ences they have never thought of the Christ of the Bible 
as a little child like themselves. To give to them this 
revelation and yet preserve their awe and reverence 
for the divinity of Christ, is not easy. It can only be 
done through the unspoken language of eye, tone and 
gesture. To feel this is to radiate it, and thus the 
children will unconsciously absorb the beauty, mystery 
and sublimity of it. 

A Christmas at school should be a lovely memory 
for the little ones in after years,— a green spot in what 
is too often the dreary road of monotonous and routine 
school life. The relation between a new class and new 
teacher should be sweeter and stronger after the 
Christmas influences have left their “‘ good-will” bless- 
ing. Working in unity for the good of others always 
softens and binds. human hearts together. 
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The Primary Principle—the Child 


Over the entrance gate to a certain playground 
established for the benefit of the London poor is this 
motto: “‘ No adults allowed to enter unless accom- 
panied by children.” 

I like that. Such a complete reversal of all that 
one meets with in a half-century makes one feel as 
though there must be a definite reason for it, or a 
principle at the bottom of it. 

What is a principle? It is that which is of first 
importance, something essential, fundamental, vital, to 
any course of action. So the child is the active prin- 
ciple, the germinal fact, in all education — all life, 
indeed. We may know ever so many things, but we 
cannot educate the child unless we know Aim. He is 
the first or primary principle in his own education. 
Not books, then, nor plants, nor animals, nor any 
motto or method, but the child himself, is the primary 
principle. 

We do not, to use Mr. Scudder’s phrase, really 
‘‘apprehend the personality of childhood.” We do 
not “conceive of children as a distinct individual 
element of human life.” The child is not a miniature 
or undeveloped adult. ‘It has a life of its own, out 
of which something even may pass when childhood is 
left behind.” So, too, Rousseau, who was the first 
great educational reformer to base education entirely 
upon a knowledge of the child, says: ‘“ Childhood has 
ways of seeing, thinking, feeling, peculiar to itself; 
and nothing is more absurd than to wish to substitute 
ours in their place.” We always expect to find the 
man in the child, without thinking of what the child 
is beforé it is a man.” 

The truth is that the child is robbed of his right as 
a child by our everlastingly thinking of him only as 
the coming man,—as a mere substructure, a fore- 
shadowing, a preparation for something yet to be. 
We trouble ourselves too much with what he may be, 
and not enough with what he is. At best, the ideal 
man must first have had an ideal childhood. We shall 
not make a perfect child of him by forcing him into 
an adult mold. Even Jesus had to be a baby before 
he could become a man. “ It is dangerous,” says the 
immortal Froebel, “to interfere in any way with a 
ripening process.” 

Apart from this, any child may finish his mission in 
childhood. Out of every thousand children, over two 
hundred die before they reach nine years of age. Are 
we going to let these short lives be a failure? I have 
known lives of seven years to count for as much as 
lives of seventy. Who can measure the influence 
which children have had upon history? I refer not 
merely to their attractions and sweetening influence 
upon us—that were adult egotism. I refer to their 
direct powers,— powers which we have lost, powers 
which convention and artifice have pressed and dried 
out of us. Says Wordsworth: 


“ Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.” 
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Not one of us has as yet attained to the power of 
seeing the whole child. At best, we see him more 
than half hidden behind the adult idea. 

It is our own shadow that eclipses the child. We 
want to be obeyed more than we want him to be 
obedient. We want to teach him our lessons, rather 
than to have him learn his. Says Quick: ‘“ Children 
have been treated as if they were made for their 
school-books, not their school-books for them.” We 
refuse, in the very nature of the case, to step on to the 
child’s natural plane of experience. We drag him on 
to our artificial plane, and then, by holding him there 
and talking baby talk to him, making him assent to 
what he neither believes nor understands, and using 
“ appliances” for illustration and entertainment, we 
imagine that the thing is done. 

The child is the primary principle. He is a@ prin- 
ciple because his own mental or psychic nature deter- 
mines the course of procedure which we must follow 
in bringing God’s truth to him. As God's creature, he 
is the germinal, vital, active principle in his own devel- 
opment. It is true that we have other principles in 
education. But he is the primary principle, because 
he comes first both in order of time and in order of 
importance. Make him secondary, and you lose 
power over him. Subordinate his claims to those of 
any other rule, principle, motto, method, or appliance, 
and you make yourself unequal to your great commis- 
sion. Command nature by obeying it. Formation is 
better than reformation. Make the child first for the 
child’s sake, for the world and humanity’s sake, and 
for the sake of Him who came into the world as a 
child to save the world. 

— Patterson Du Bots 


Brain Fatigue in the School-Room 
lV* 


M. V. O’SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N.Y. 


N a preceding talk I mentioned one prolific source of 

| fatigue in school-children, and I wish before leaving the 

subject to call attention to two or three other causes 
which I frequently find in the class-room, and which keep 
pupils in a more or less constant condition of nerve exhaus- 
tion. 

Let me here describe a certain type of school-room to 
see if any reader has ever witnessed one of this kind. To 
begin with, the children all seem very restless, and no one 
would ever mistake their restlessness for busyness over the 
legitimate work of the school. If you will observe them care- 
fully you will detect a great deal of purposeless movement ; 
writhing and twisting of the body; features, hands, and 
legs in motion much of the time ; and constant change from 
one thing to another, with little disposition to be satisfied 
with any one kind of work for more than a few minutes. 
You will find that the teacher has a hard time with discipline, 
as we say, in this school, for the children are for the most 
part interested in each other’s affairs, and ofttimes while away 
the weary half hours by scraping up little fusses with one 
another. Here it is plain to see is not a school-room in 
which each child attends with earnestness and contentment 
to his own tasks; you are not impressed with the feeling 
that this is a workshop in which each laborer is pleased with 
his special duties, and disturbs no one else except when he 
can be of aid to them or receive aid from them. There are 
evidences everywhere that the spirit of this class-room is not 
joyful work, but discipline. 


The Personality of the Teacher 


Now notice the teacher. Is she quiet, restful, and well- 
controlled? Or does she show in voice, face, and bodily 
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movements that she is under high tension all the time, easily 
irritated, apparently feeling that the children are in her 
school-room rather to give her trouble than to afford her 
pleasure? Listen particularly to this teacher’s voice; is n 
pitched in a high key? and does it run on and on in a 
monotone? If she tries to speak pleasantly and composedly. 
can you detect the counterfeit? Is her voice the most 
noticeable thing in the class-room, being heard almost 
constantly in giving commands, or continually directing the 
children in everything they do? 

Observe the expression of her face. Can you detect a 
strong, well-poised, restful mind behind it? Does it show 
that the teacher enjoys her work because she has strong, 
abundant health, or does she regard the school-room as a 
sort of prison house? How about her gestures and move- 
ments around the room? Are they graceful, quiet, and well- 
poised, or angular, nervous, and noisy ? 

Perhaps every reader has observed the effect which a 
restless, nervous person has upon himself. One does not 
have to be in the presence of such an individual long before 
he begins to grow restless, irritable, and unbalanced himself. 


The explanation is simply this: that a restless, nervous .per- 


son quickly overstimulates one, keying him up very high and 
keeping him there, thus making too great and prolonged 
demands upon the nervous system. This soon results in 
fatigue, with all its abnormal accompaniments. 

Of all unhappy conditions in the class-room this is, per- 
haps, the worst for pupils. It is so easy, too, for teachers 
to wear themselves out, to become fatigued, because the 
strain is really very great, especially for highly organized 
natures. No work makes such heavy drains upon the 
nervous system as teaching; but this only suggests the 
greater necessity for the teacher to endeavor to keep her- 
self in a wholesome, well-balanced, well-nourished, and rested 
condition. Of course the perplexing problem is how to 
accomplish this; but it is by no means an impossible thing 
if proper attention be given to food and regular habits of 
living. A teacher who habitually goes to school in the 
morning with a crust of bread and a cup of tea for break- 
fast, will generally be found to have the kind of class-room 
described above. The great law of proper and adequate 
nutrition in order to keep body and mind well balanced, 
holds as fully for teacher as for pupil. 


The Influence of Home Conditions 


Again, children are often kept in an exhausted state 
nervously through fatiguing conditions in the home. It may 
be that some of your pupils come from homes where every- 
thing is in a high state of tension all the time, and they 
are, as a consequence, constantly overstimulated. I know 
of homes that are excellent breeding places for irritable 
children ; and they are by no means scarce in our country 
where life is everywhere pitched in such a high key. 
Then think of children living in the heart of a great city, 
as in Chicago, or even in such a comparatively quiet place 
as Buffalo! such always show evidences of overstimulation. 
They are unbalanced in mind and body. They are using 
up life’s forces with feverish rapidity. They are maturing 
faster than nature ever intended they should. ‘They 
become old before they have been young. The oversti- 
mulation of our cities means arrested development, and 
in a great majority of cases, degeneration. The greatest 
problem in modern civilization is to know how to keep the 
children of the slums of Chicago, New York, Buffalo, 
or any other large city, from the fearful effects upon 
mind and morals of overexcitement. ‘The more I study the 
effect of environment upon the intellect and character of 
these children, the deeper the impression grows within me 
that at best educational agencies can do but little for them 
so long as they continue to live such restless, nervous, 
delirious lives. 


The Baneful Effects of the City on Child Life 


Those who are studying the problem are beginning to 
realize that all the children of our cities, from the avenues 
as well as from the slums, develop too rapidly. They are in 
too exciting and stimulating an environment. At five they 
are brighter than country children; but how do they com- 
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pare with them at twenty? At forty, who is ahead—the 
city child who attracted much attention at five because of 
prettiness in speech and manners, or the country child who 
had not yet become thoroughly awakened, but who was 
meanwhile acquiring a sound nervous organism? Who 
have become the leaders in our national life — boys brought 
up in the city, or those from the country? Froebel said 
that childhood is the time of rest in God, and we should 
not be over-anxious to make the child too early familiar 
with all the ways of the world. But this is what our city 
life does ; it unduly hastens development, which must result 
eventually in arrest, in an unbalanced nature, and finally in 
early decay. Most of the children of the city come early 
into a life where everything is in motion. The sense of 
sight and hearing is appealed to constantly by movement 
and noise, while the country child sees things at rest. There 
is greater opportunity for the latter to develop within. Some- 
times the country child needs a more stimulating environ- 
ment to awaken him, but we need not worry about this 
coming too late. : 


The Teacher’s Problem 


Now how does this concern the teacher? As follows: 
If she has charge of children whose environment at home 
and on the street is exciting and delirious, she must en- 
deavor to counteract it in the largest measure possible in 
the class-room. She should make her own life most strong, 
restful, and well-poised in voice, face, and body. Her com- 
posure will be contagious. But if she has children whose 
environment is too quiet, let her then introduce some 
excitement when the time comes for it, but there need not 
be a great amount of this at four or five. I have witnessed 
kindergarten teaching in cities that only aggravated an 
already serious evil, by stimulating in all sorts of ways chil- 
dren who were already too highly organized. I shall have 
something to say later in these pages upon this subject, 
and so will dismiss it here with this caution, which I 
think should again be repeated, that in our American life 
there is far greater danger of too much excitement and 
unrest in the class-room than of too little. 


Fatigue Bred by Disease 


Lastly, children are often made unfit for the work of the 
school because of being afflicted with some chronic or acute 
disease common to childhood. Young children are liable 
to all sorts of bodily ills, and this makes them unsteady in 
their work. A child who suffers frequently from ear-ache, 
for example, and who lies awake at night crying with pain, 
as I have known children to do, cannot do excellent work in 
the class-room or manifest the best kind of disposition. If 
the energies of life are dissipated by disease, we should not 
expect great intellectual or moral progress. Every primary 
teacher ought to be in such close touch with her pupils that 
she will know their afflictions ; and ofttimes she can be of help 
to those coming from homes where parents do not know 
how to care for themselves or their children, and whose 
sympathies are not so keen as they should be. In the 
winter season many children who are poorly clad suffer with 
ear-ache, tooth-ache, and a multitude of other aches, and 
nobody gives them much attention. The digestive functions 
are very apt to become disordered with children who eat 
hastily and run off to school, not caring for themselves 
properly, and nothing could have a more serious effect upon 
their vitality or temperament. 


The Teacher’s Province 


Perhaps some teacher will think this is entirely outside of 
her province ; but really is anything that concerns the child’s 
life outside of the teacher’s province? The time is surely 
coming when the teacher will be a physician of the body as 
well as a minister of the soul, for she cannot be successful 
in the latter without having some skill in the former. A 
child’s life is a unity,— not spirit and matter entirely sepa- 
rate from each other, but joined together in the closest 
relationships. He who endeavors to form the spiritual in 
childhood must do so partly at least through keeping the 
physical in a wholesome, healthful condition. 
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Effects of Fatigue in the School-Room 


So much for the conditions which produce fatigue. I 
have dwelt upon them at some length because of the ex- 
treme importance which I attach to the subject. I wish 
now to speak briefly of the effects of fatigue. Let me ask 
of the reader at the outset if she has ever observed in her 
own experience that, after an arduous day’s work and one 
full of worry perhaps, she cannot mentally grasp things as 
readily as when she is fresh in the morning? If she 
attempts to prepare her work for the next day perhaps it 
takes her twice as long as it would if she were not fatigued. 
She is conscious of not being able to think; she makes 
annoying mistakes in spelling and arithmetic; and withal 
she finds herself more easily irritated and discouraged. 
Perhaps she is flighty in her thoughts, and in her acts as 
well ;—she cannot hold to one thing very long. If she has 
any disagreeable habits, any temptations that beset her, they 
annoy her a great deal more at such times. Unwelcome 
thoughts that she could throw off easily when rested now 
stick with the greatest persistence. If she would test her- 
self physically at such a time she would find that she had not 
as good control of herself as she ordinarily has. If she at- 
tempts to write or sew, her hand is unsteady. Perhaps she 
may notice some involuntary movements or twitchings in 
some parts of the body that are not so apparent when she is 
rested. She will find herself tripping on words; perhaps 
unable to find the one she wants sometimes. Her tongue 
gets thick and she cannot readily say what she wants to. If 
you sometimes notice these symptoms, reader, you are in a 
state of fatigue. You have gone beyond your possibilities, 
If you keep going nervous exhaustion will be the result. 
and if you still keep on nervous prostration will be your 
reward. 

All the symptoms you have noticed in your own case may 
be observed with distressing frequency in the class-room. 
Much nervous disease is bred in the school by causing 
pupils to work beyond their endurance. It is satisfactorily 
shown, for example, that when children just entering school 
are required to write for fifteen or twenty minutes a day 
with a slate pencil the nervous disease, chorea, is devel- 
oped, which in an aggravated form is known as St. Vitus’ 
Dance. This is simply the outward expression of the 
inward fatigued condition of the central nervous system. 
When a nerve cell becomes depleted of its energy through 
overwork or lack of proper nutrition it becomes unstable in 
its action ; it cannot be depended upon; it is unbalanced, 
and the effect is unbalancement in mind and body. 


One Type of Fatigued Pupil 


I will attempt to classify the effects of fatigue under two 
heads: In the first place, there is a slowing up in the 
rapidity of all the acts of mind and body. In a child of this 
type something like the following may be seen: In the 
morning he seems fresh and vigorous. He does good work 
in his number. He shows that he has apparently prepared 
his lessons at home and has fixed them well in memory. 
He is bright, lively, and amiable in all his ways. But after 
two hours’ work things have changed. If you give him a 
number lesson half an hour before noon he dpes not work so 
rapidly or accurately. While he was as good as anyone in the 
class in the morning, he may be quite behind all of them 
now. In his spelling he makes many mistakes. If he is re- 
quested to copy something from the board there are errors 
that seem to be due to carelessness. If he has a nature- 
study lesson he is slower than the others in observing 
new characteristics. While he was bright and cheery in the 
morning he has now grown dull and heavy, and inclined to 
little activity of any kind. In his physical exercises he is 
behind the others in his movéments. When he is spoken 
to by the teacher he does not act promptly. 

We have here the characteristic effects of fatigue upon a 
certain type of child. In some children these effects are 
always noticeable in the morning as well as at any other 
hour during the day, and these are really the serious cases. 
I shall have some suggestions to make later about the treat- 
ment of such children and so will not discuss the matter 
here. The law involved in what has been said is that brain 








centers become fatigued by exercise and then do not 
function so readily. This may be illustrated very simply 
in the case of the special senses, as when one has used 
the eye diligently for a while in reading or otherwise things 
become indistinct and blurred. Let any teacher try how 
long she can look intently at any object without fatigue. 
It is a common experience also that the ear becomes 
fatigued to sounds so that we cannot distinguish them 
readily. So a woman shopping may continue to feel of cloths 
until her judgment is to be little relied upon. If we could 
only carry our daily experiences into the class-room we 
would be able to explain very easily some of the shortcom- 
ings of children. If we would apply in our teaching the single 
law illustrated every day in our lives that when we are tired 
or unwell we are not ourselves intellectually or emotionally 
it would be a great blessing to the children under our care. 


The Second Type of Fatigue Found in the School-Room 


While fatigue causes a slowing up of all processes of 
mind and body in one child it may cause greater activity in 
another child ; but this activity is uncontrolled, spasmodic, 
hysterical. Many adults have the experience that the more 
tired they grow the more high strung and unstrung they 
become ; and if they go far enough it seems that they cannot 
relax. While in this condition they make a great many move- 
ments that have little purpose in them. The fingers clinch, 
the jaws become set, the lips become pressed, and the whole 
body is under constraint. Any sudden noise will give them a 
shock ; they will blush on the least occasion ; their thoughts 
flit hither and thither without order or method. Just 
similar phenomena may be seen in every primary class-room. 

This is the type of fatigue that most easily produces un- 
balance and causes inaccuracy in school work, particularly 
in subjects like number that require continuous thinking. 
This sort of child becomes very restless at times, flies easily 
into a passion when fatigued, and is apt to cause a great deal 
of trouble because of his lack of self-possession. This is 
the child who unless most carefully managed will be liable to 
become a constant menace to society, and to land eventually 
in the prison house or the asylum. We think he is stupid 
and vicious, but he is really diseased. It may be that he has 
inherited this abnormally highly organized nature from an- 
cestors. Perhaps home conditions or environment or disease 
produce it ; but whatever may be its cause, it should be the 
teacher’s constant aim to alleviate instead of aggravate it, 
to beget poise and strength rather than to make still more 
unbalanced by unwise discipline and continual nagging. It 
is difficult to conceive how in the economy of nature there 
is any place for a nagging teacher ; but if she is of any use 
at all it cannot be with the kind of child just described. 


Christmas in the Primary School 


ELIZABETH SHARE 


S the blessed Christmas-tide comes to us again, every 
A earnest primary teacher asks herself the question, — 
“ How can I make this Christmas a force for good in 

the lives of these children? ” 

There is so much to be done in the crowded school days 
that it often seems as though there was no time for the in- 
fluences that make for high and holy living. Yet each year 
finds the rea/ teacher more determined to let none of these 
opportunities for the culture of hearts and lives pass by 
unused. 

How shall we begin? 

First, upon ourselves. Our attitude toward Christmas will 
inevitably influence the children’s. For many of us the 
glamour has worn off the season, and it is too often looked 
forward to either with indifference or with regret for the 
faded glory. By no surer or better way can we lift ourselves 
out from these conditions than by trying to become worthy 
to lead children to the Child. We all have memories of 
someone who in tenderest love prepared for our Christmas 
joy when we were children. That preparation may have 
been the simplest thing — the dressing of a rag doll, or the 
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baking of some unusual cookie dogs or cats. The spirit 
that prompted these things is what we want. Lay hold upon 
these memories. They will do much to attune our hearts 
to the Divine in the season. 

We may help ourselves upward to the light by our reading. 
Weeks before Christmas is the time for us to re-read, first 
of all, the story of the Wonderful Night and its outcome, the 
Wonderful Life. Let it be read in the light of all the help 
we can gather from the history and geography of Judea at 
that time, so that it is not a myth in our minds, but a real 
fact. Then let us turn to all that we can find or are familiar 
with in literature that points to the great thought of the 
season — that of giving. 

Many teachers have drawn inspiration from the “ Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” Bishop Phillips Brooks’ sermons and 
essays are always fountains of help. Dickens, with his 
insight into character, has touched the Christmas thought in 
exquisite ways. But each has her own favorites — such 
literature never grows old. Year by year we may turn to it, 
assured of help and inspiration. 

Filled with the enthusiasm such a preparation is sure to 
arouse in us, we can again ask ourselves the question we 
began with, “How can I make this Christmas mean nobler 
impulses in my children’s lives?’”’ We turn first to the 
every-day work we have been doing through the autumn. 

We have followed, day by day, the quiet, beautiful min- 
istry nature has been bestowing upon us. Now let us be 
sure that the meaning of our talks about flower and fruit, 
rest-time and work-time, is clear and definite on the chil- 
dren’s minds. No more real foundation can be laid for the 
Christmas thought. The gifts of field and wood and pasture, 
of sky and land—man’s work for man in the ingathering 
and storing for winter,—can be bound into a complete 
whole in the mind of even a kindergarten child, centralized 
around the one great idea of free and loving giving. Upon 
this structure we can now, as its fitting culmination, lay the 
last thought, the gift of a life for the betterment of a world’s 
life. 

Any ethical idea, in order to be a force, must have time 
for growth. A truth that slowly and naturally, without hurry 
or tension, sinks into the children’s minds, will become a 
part of their daily thinking. This Christmas thought of 
giving, as we have seen, should be no new thought to the 
children. But linking the gift of the Christ-Child to the 
world together with other beautiful and helpful gifts, may be 
new. Plenty of time should be taken for letting this side of 
truth show itself clearly to the child-mind. We may begin 
some weeks before Christmas by making our “morning 
talk”” emphasize the universality of loving self-sacrifice. 
Not a trace of “preaching” must be shown through this. 
With tact we can lead the children to this idea as easily and 
simply as we lead them, step by step, through the preceding 
month’s work. 

Take them with us to Germany, France, Norway, Russia, 
and England. Let them watch what preparations are being 
made there for Christmas. We shall find in each one the 
thought of giving in some form. We need not stop with 
stories that deal directly with Christmas. From any source 
in any true, strong setting, this thought may be put before 
the children. Little Peter at the Dyke, the heroic deeds of 
our life-saving service on the sea-coast, and many other 
examples that may be gleaned from the annals of the truly 
great, lead us and the children to the gift. 

The conditions of our work and the character of our 
pupils and patrons, must determine how this final thought 
can best be presented. It will almost come of itself. A 
picture of Madonna and Child put before the children at 
this point may call forth spontaneously the thought that His 
whole life was a gift, the best the world has ever seen. 

This work, in order to influence character, must be made 
personal in each child’s life. The embodiment, in tangible 
form, of some expression of themselves— their love and 
unselfish —is the highest form their personal application 
can take. The simplest manner of expression is always the 
best. The loving thought is the greatest part of any true 
gifts. This is the ennobling, essential lesson we wish to 
bring home. A little child’s booklet, filled with paper 
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written upon the Christmas thought, may show blots partly 
erased or scratched out words. The child-heart is grieved 
over these accidents. The comforting assurance that the 
receiver of the gift will not see the blot so much as the care 
and pains that tried to remedy the.fault, will often impress 
this lesson in one of the surest ways. 

Perhaps some child, trained in a luxurious home, may 
confidently assert she does not think that little card or book- 
mark she has fashioned any present atall. Here we may 
be able in tactful ways, to show to this child for life that 
such a gift is large if love and unselfishness go with it. 

A school wherein, day by day, this beautiful preparation 
of heart and mind for the Day goes on, will be quick to see 
how their leader shows forth this loving giving. Have we 
not seen children’s faces light up as their sympathetic voices 
exclaimed, “‘ How good !” when they learned that their tired 
teacher spent part of her rest-time in erasing finger-prints 
from some precious paper, or pulling out wrong stitches 
from some “ sewing” design. ‘The thoughtfulness that pro- 
vides a piece of dainty tissue paper in which to wrap these 
tokens the children will carry home, will not go unobserved. 

Let us-not fear; these motives for noble living will no# 
pass away with the passing of the season. No true effort for 
good can be lost. The remembrance of such a Christmas 
preparation will be a part of the children’s inheritance, upon 
which rock they may build their houses, which neither wind 
nor storm can destroy. 





What does the winter bring? 
Berries red on the holly spray, 
Gems of ice in the clear, cold day. 
That gleam on the tall fir trees ; 
Over the world with its leaden skies 
Dainty snow like a blessing lies, 
But it bringeth more than these. 

* * * 


Time for the busy hands to rest, 
For cozy seats in the dear home-nest. 
With blazing logs piled high ; 
Happy hearts for the Christmas cheer. 
And no regret for the parting year 
As you bid its hours good-bye. 
— Mary R. Corley 


Is It Carelessness? 
RosE M. YAWGER 


LEARLY whatever other points educators disagree on, 
fi they are unanimous in declaring that one of the 
teacher’s duties is to teach the children # “think. I 
would like still further to emphasize this point. I have 
seen so many classes of primary children who seem to have 
formulated certain set answers which were instantly and 
unthinkingly given in response to certain attitudes, facial 
expressions, or tones of voice in the teacher. 
For instance certain expressions would invariably elicit 
the answers, God, good, bad, yes, no, etc. Noticing this 
apparent relation a class of children had made between the 
way in which questions were put and the answer expected 
and, wishing to convince the teacher that such was the case, 
after listening to a very entertaining plant lesson in which 
the teacher had asked, “‘ Who made the flowers?” and the 
children had answered, “‘ God made the flowers,” I gave a 
brief lesson on form. ~ 
When the lesson was drawing to a close and the interest 
was so intense that I knew the impression of the former 
lesson was temporarily erased from their minds, I put the 
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finishing touches to a clay sphere they had just seen me 
model and, speaking slowly, lowering my voice and other- 
wise imitating as nearly as possible the teacher’s voice just 
previously heard, I asked “‘ Who made the sphere?” ‘They 
instantly shouted back, “ God made the sphere.” There 
could be no room for doubt. During the modeling of that 
sphere every child in the class had been directly addressed 
and had looked earnestly and alternately at me and at the 
sphere in my hand. 

Wishing to apply the counter test a few days later I took 
the same class for a lesson on the maple leaf, chiefly to 
develop correct language, and appreciation of beauty, color 
and graceful form as well as to teach structure. During 
that lesson I asked pleasantly and naturally, “Who made 
the beautiful maple leaf for our enjoyment?” None 
answered, “‘ God made the leaf, or even, “The maple tree 
made the leaf,” but instead, “ Mr. Brown (a neighboring 
gardener) made the leaf.” ‘‘ Miss Yawger made the leaf,” 
and, after some hesitation, one boy thought the man that 
made Arbor Day made the leaves. A small prim little girl 
looked devoutly at a picture on the wall of a certain long- 
haired gentleman with his hair parted in the middle and 
almost reverently exclaimed, as if sure of.hitting the mark 
at last and saying the right thing, “ Mr. Froebel made the 
pretty maple leaf!” 

Similarly, I have known of the occurrence of something 
like the following, a question of choice arising, “ All those 
who would rather work on their slates than on the board 
may raise their hands.” Out of a class of twenty twelve 
hands would come up. “All those who would rather work 
on the board than on their slates raise their hands. “Ten 
or even more hands would come up! Some children had 
voted both ways. 

This may seem very trifling, but I believe it is the begin- 
ning of a very serious error which it is the teacher’s duty to 
correct. I believe that even here are the germs of careless- 
ness, thoughtlessnes, fickleness and irresponsibility which in 
later life may make those qualities which make a man a Presby- 
terian to-day, an Episcopalian to-morrow, and an Agnostic 
next week ; a member of half the religious and moral soci- 
eties of the town who occasionally experiences a moral 
relaxation never referred to by his friends ; the good citizen 
who changes his political views with a frequency which could 
hardly be warranted by a change of earnest conviction; or 
more likely the man who is a silent witness to the struggle 
for supremacy between the powers of light and darkness in 
his own little town who, instead of putting his shoulder to 
the wheel and helping send the chariot of progress bounding 
on its way, silently and discouragingly holds aloof, amused 
at the struggles of his superiors, shrugs his shoulders and 
exclaims, “‘ May the best man win!” 


One Bear Family 
NELLIE LATHROP HELM 


OLD and still and white. 

That is how the earth 
looked to the sun from away 
up in the bright blue sky. 

He saw no sign of life. 
Even in the caves in “the 
mountain there was nothing, 
so far as he could see, but 
the whiteness and stillness. 
In the valley it was stiller 
and whiter, but not so cold as 





up on the mountain. 

But after he had looked a long time he saw one little spot 
that was not white. It was at the end of a big log that lay 
buried under the snow. Here the snow was melted away as 
though the sun, himself, had laid his warm fingers there. 

The log was hollow, but the sun could not see inside of it. 
If he could have done so what a sight he would have seen ! 

At first it would have looked to him like a big roll of 
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shaggy brown fur, but in a moment he would have seen that 
this roll of fur had a head and four big paws. The head 
had a sharp nose, broad forehead, and two deep-set eyes. 
But the eyes were closed so tight they might not have 
been discovered. 

Was it alive? 

The gentle, regular breathing told that it was. It was 
this warm breath that had melted the snow from the open 
end of the log. 

But what was this strange thing that lay so still day after 
day, week after week, and yet was alive? 

It was a big brown bear waiting for the springtime to 
bring fresh green leaves, herbs and fruits for her to eat. 
This was the food she liked best. When there was no more 
to be found she hid away and slept until it should come 
again. 

Hal she lived in a country where the summer stays all 
the year she would not have done this, fur there she would 
always have found plenty to eat. But her home was in the 
San Juan mountains where the winters are long and cold, 
although the summer is equally long and warm. 
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3 So when the first snow of winter came she found the 
hollow log, looked about to see that no danger lay near, 
crept in, curled herself Into a ball, and went to sleep. 

Here she would stay until the food she loved could be 
found again. Sometimes, when she was very hungry, and 
nothing else could be found, she had eaten other animals, 
but she really liked the vegetable food best. 

When she went into the log she was alone, but since then 
two tiny cubs had come to live with her. They were not 
larger than kittens when they were born and had no fur on 
them. Their eyes were closed so that they could not see. 
Now they were several weeks old and were clothed in a soft 
woolly fur and were able to open their eyes, if they 
wanted to. But they did not often want to, for they slept 
most of the time clasped in the warm embrace of their 
sleeping mother. 

The daily visits of the sun grew longer. 
come closer to the cold earth. 
gave place to a beautiful green. 
still wore the snowy dress. 

The warmth of the sun was felt through the log. The 
mother bear knew what it meant. Spring had come. It 
was time to wake up. 


He seemed to 
The whiteness in the valley 
Only the mountain peaks 





She stretched her limbs, rubbed her great paws over her 


face and crept slowly out into the sunshine. She shook out 
her rough coat of fur, then thrust her head into the log 
again. 
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Soon the little cubs were rolling together on the green 
grass. 


The bright sunshine blinded them. They rubbed 
their eyes and looked about. This 
| was a great surprise to them. They 
. had not thought beyond the hollow 
log. And then this mother of 
theirs! They had never seen all 
of her at once before. Who 
would have thought she was so 
big? They even felta little afraid 
of her as she walked about, 
stretching herself in the warm sun- 
shine. Then they looked at each 
other. They were nearer the size 
of their own thoughts. 

“You must walk, too,” said 
the mother bear, rubbing her 
broad face gently over them. 

“We don’t know how,” whim- 
pered the little ones. 

“You never will until you try,” 
she said. ‘ Watch me .and do as 
I do.” 

Slowly up and down before them she walked. 

“Be sure to raise both feet on the same side at once, as 
I do,” she said. ‘‘ Then you'll have no trouble.” 

It was the first of the many lessons they were to have 
before she would trust them to live without her. 

When she had began her long fast she was so fat and 
comfortable that none but the most provoking enemy could 
have disturbed her. She had not eaten anything for many 








months and was now hungry as only a bear can be. 
any wonder that she felt a little cross? But she was not 
cross with herchildren. No, indeed! Hungry as she was, 
her first care was to teach them what kind of food was the 
best for them, and how to 
get.it. No mother could 
have been more tender with 
her twin babies than she 
was with these little round, 
curly, black balls with white 
rings around their necks, 
that toddled along after her. 

She had _ looked like 
them once, but now her 
fur was longer and more 
shaggy, especially around 
her neck and legs. She 
was not so dark in color 
as they. Her fur was 
brown, the longer part 
being tipped with yellow, 
and she had lost the white 
collar she had worn when 
young. But she was as 
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fine a specimen of the Brown bear as one would wish to 
see. Anyone — that is any bear — might be proud to call 
her his mother. 

But would she ever get enough to eat! Looking hungrily 
| about she saw a rabbit nibbling the grass not far away. 
Just the thing! But her children must not know that she 
liked to eat rabbits. The only food for them was the sweet 
herbs and fruits. She liked them best herself — but now 
she was so hungry ! 

She looked at the cubs. They were having a regular 
“tug-of-war ’’ over a long tough root. They did not see 
her. With a swiftness that would have surprised her small 
children and a good many larger people besides, she 
galloped away. 





But the rabbit was too quick for her. He heard her 
coming and with flying leaps he. was soon far beyond her 
reach. There was nothing to do but to go back and eat 
leaves and roots with the cubs. They were still romping 
together in the grass. They had not missed her. 

Early the next morning she led them across the narrow 
valley into the thick woods that lay at the foot of the 
mountain, where a clear stream was dashing gaily down the 
mountain side. 

Resting her’ great paws on the rocks about which the 
water flowed, she called her children to her. Thinking that 
some new dainty was in store for them they pressed close to 
her side. With a look of earnest purpose on her face she 
took first one and then the other and plunged them into the 
stream. 





“Qh!” gasped the little cubs, as their tender feet 
touched the cold water. They looked like babies about to 
cry. But the mother knew her duty. The morning bath 
must not be neglected. As she set them upon the stones 
to dry a sound like a bearish laugh was heard in the tree 
over their heads. 

“Ah, there you are!’’ said the mother. 
looking for you. Come down at once. 
you to do.” 

This was not at all to young bruin’s taste. 


“T’ve been 
I have work fot 


He did not 
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move. Slowly the mother walked to the tree and raised 
her forepaws as though, if he would not come to her, she 
would go to him. Then he seemed to think she meant 
what she said, for he drew himself together 
and came slowly down the tree. 

The mother, who had not seen him 
since they went into their separate winter 
homes, received him with a sounding box 
on the ear from her heavy paw. 

“Do you see these children?” she said. 
““Well, you are to help me take care of 
them, as your sister took care of you last 
year.” 

This was the beginning of a new life 
for the little cubs. When young bruin neglected them 
the mother always punished him by boxing his ears. One 
day in crossing a stream he slyly dropped his small brother 
where the water flowed the swiftest. The watching mother 
rushed in, seized her struggling baby in her mouth, her usual 
way of earrying them, laid her heavy paw on the ear of the 
careless nurse and swam swiftly to shore. 

So they wandered about, some days far up the side of the 
mountain, some nights far out on the plain that lay beyond. 
Their longest journeys were taken under cover of the 
night. At times the mother led them into new and 
unknown places, but usually they followed the same path 
day after day, night after night. They slept when they 
could eat no more and woke only to wander on and eat 
again. When the summer came with ripening fruits and 
grains, there was no lack of the food they liked best. Even 
up on the mountains, wherever a fire had made a clearing, 
the raspberries grew in abundance, while the valley was full 
of grains and other wild fruits. 








The mother, who had grown very thin in her wanderings. 
became fat and comfortable again. The little cubs grew 
wonderfully and became quite learned in bear-wisdom. 
With their mother as a teacher, and their elder brother as a 
constant example they learned to climb trees, run swiftly and 
swim with great ease. 

One night in their wanderings they came upon a lonely 
miner’s cabin. A small garden of potatoes, about the only 
thing that could be raised so high on the mountain, grew 
beside the cabin. 

The miner was in his cabin sleeping, as‘ only a miner can 
after a hard day’s work. ‘The potatoes were ripe and ready 
to dig. This the bears saved him the trouble of doing, for 
they rooted them up and ate them every one. They went 
nearer to his closed door. Ah! what was it lying there to 
be cooled by the night air? It was a water-melon carried 
by the miner from the plain beyond the mountain. It was 
to have made a feast for him the next day. This his 
uninvited guests also saved him the trouble of doing ; for 
what could be more to the taste of the sweet-loving bears 
than a cool, ripe water-melon. 

The next morning when the miner opened his door he 
found the few small pieces that told of his melon. He saw 
his garden destroyed. He saw foot-prints in the soft soil. 

‘Some man has done this,” he said to himself as he 
looked at the prints. “ But, no, although so like a man’s 
foot, it is different. These toes have long sharp claws. It 
was a bear. These tracks are of different sizes, too. It 
must have been an old one and her cubs. [I'll catch her 
the next time she comes. Her skin would make a fine 
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warm coat, and I am hungry for some bear-steak now. 
She’d better look out.” 

But the old bear did not go again. She was willing to 
eat his potatoes and melons, but she did not care to meet 
him, especially now that the had little ones to care for and 
protect. 

While the miner was 
looking over his garden 
the bears were sleeping 
contentedly in a thicket in 
the forest. Young bruin 
woke first. He looked 
cautiously at his mother. 
She was sleeping heavily. 
His small brothers lay 
beside her with their heads 
buried in her shaggy 
breast. 





K Feast 


“ A good chance for some fun all to myself,” he thought. ° 


Out of the thicket he crept and slipped quietly away. 

When the mother awoke it was a sorry looking object 
that stood before her. His eyes were swollen almost shut. 
His nose was twice the natural size. His head hung down 
between his legs. Ail about 
his face the fur was sticky 
and matted together, while 
here and there a dead bee 
was stuck fast in the fur. 

He did not need to 
tell her what he had. been 
doing. His swollen face, 
the dead bees and the 
honey-matted fur told all 
too well of the bee-hive 
robbed of its rich store. 

One day as they were 
strolling over the moun- 
tain they met one like 
them, and yet unlike. He 
was smaller than the mother, although he was not young. 
His fur was short and smooth and a beautiful glossy black. 
When he saw them he scrambled nimbly up a tree and 
watched them as they passed by. 

“Who is he, mother?” asked young bruin. “Does he 
belong to us?” 

“No,” she answered. “He is a Black bear who lives 
farther over the mountain. His family is much larger than 
ours and more common in this country.’ 

“‘T never saw any one climb a tree as he did,” said young 
bruin, who seemed to admire his newly found neighbor. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the mother, “ he can climb better than 
any other bear. But what of it? Come on.” 

So they went on their way. 





' The nights began to grow cold on the mountains, but the 
days were still warm in the sheltered valley. The cubs had 
grown wonderfully during the summer. The older brother 
was almost as big as his mother. Their fur had become 
very thick and warm and“they were all so fat they could 
hardly walk. They would need all they had gained before 
the winter was over. They felt more like lying in the 
sunshine and sleeping than anything else. The time for 
sleeping was at hand. They had already chosen their 
resting-places. The mother’s was in a cave under the roots 
of a tree ; those of the cubs in hollow logs near by. 

One night the snow fell thick and fast. Winter had 
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come. There was nothing to do but sleep until it was 
gone — that is, only one thing. During those long winter 
days and nights many hours would be spent in sucking their 
paws, but not, as some people think, as a source of food. 

They had walked many miles on these paws during the 
summer and they had grown very rough and hard. A new 
skin would form while they were resting. So, to help 
remove the old one, they would suck their paws during their 
half-sleeping hours. 

And so they slept until the sunshine of another spring 
should waken them. 


Scientific Facts in Story 


Hibernation. Place of retreat. 

How this place is often discovered (by melted snow.) 

Reason hibernation takes place in cold countries and not in warm. 

Examination of surroundings before going to sleep. 

Shape of head. The favorite food. When animals are eaten. 

Condition at birth. Manner of walking. Care of young. 

Teaching of young. Appearance of young. Appearance of old. 

Playfulness of cubs. 

Swiftness in running. Skill in climbing and swimming. 

Manner or bathing young. Manner of carrying young. 

Older cub kept to care for younger; called by Russian peasants “ child 
nurse.” 

Mode of punishment. Follow same path day after day. 

Love of sweets — honey. 

Resemblance of foot-prints to 
man’s — difference. 

Uses to man—skin, flesh. 
Unmolested, seldom attack man. 

Defence of young. Bees. 
Sucking their paws — why? 

Mother and son separate to 
hibernate. Appearance of Black 
bear. - 


Authorities used in ref- 
erence: 


“ Life of Amimals.” 2rehm. 

“Mammalia.” Feguier. 

“Natural History.” Wood. 

* Animal Life.” Wright. 

“Standard Natural History of 
Mammalia.” 

“Natural History.” Goodrich, 
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Tip-toeing in the School-Room 
J. M. 


Not only for the sake of speed, have I found double tip- 
toeing in the school-room helpful, but for numerous other 
reasons I have used it for five years and like it more and 
more each year. 

On entering the school-room for the first time the little 
ones, through timidity and fear, seem awkward and out of 
place. They have entered a new world and are not them- 
selves in their new environment. To take away all fear, 
embarrassment, and awkwardness, I have them run on tiptoe, 
following me, around the room, and up and down the aisles. 
This is so enjoyable that even the most timid, who, at first, 
refuse to take part, become anxious to join us and soon fall 
in line. The atmosphere is immediately changed. The 
clouds pass away and sunshine is seen in every little face. 
They now feel acquainted with the teacher and school-room. 

The natural tendency of children is to be active. The 
school-room has the tendency to’suppress activity. Running 
to and from recitations gives the child an opportunity to 
give vent to superfluous energy, and serves as recreation 
and rest. 

It saves time, prevents dragging and shuffling of feet, 
awakens the whole class, and arouses interest in the work 
before them. 

For the listless, inattentive, slow, and lazy child, I know 
of no better remedy than running on toes. 

Walking on toes is injurious, and therefore objectionable, 
but running on toes is good, healthful exercise. 


The true teacher seeks for means to develop the child as 
she finds him, instead of trying to discover excuses for his 
condition. 
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Snowflakes 


Soft — soft — soft 
From their cloudland home 
They steal when the gray old world’s at rest ; 
Whiter they than the ocean foam, 
Light as the down on the eider’s breast ; 
Soft they fall through the winter night, 
Dancing down by the moon’s pale light. 


They fall —. fall — fall 

Through the winter night, 

Till the gray old world is hid from sight; 
They fall — fall — fall 

By the moon’s pale light, 

Till the earth is robed in a robe of white. 
They fall — fall — fall 
Over all. 


Then Winter his bitterest blasts may bring, 
But the world is warm where the snow lies deep, 
And the snowflakes faithful ward will keep ; 
And snug ’neath their snowy covering 
The flowers will wait for the voice of spring. 
— Charles L. Benjamin in March St. Nicholas 


Humor in the School-Room 
E. D. K. 
HE teacher laughed long and merrily. The mirth was 
‘i so genuine and hearty that it was contagious and 
everybody laughed with her. 

All but one. 

“Well, 7 don’t think it is any laughing matter,” said the 
‘one’ gravely ; “ and I don’t see how you can see so much 
fun in it. I think it is serious.” 

“ Yes, it gs serious and involves a principle of right and 
wrong that I shall hope to show the children before I am 
through with the matter,” answered the teacher with the 
keen sense 6f humor. “Ido not forget the wrong of it at 
all; but Tom did look so irresistibly funny when he dis- 
covered what he had done,” and she went off in another 
peal of laughter. 

The principal of the school had a visitor that day —a 
brother principal. They were passing through the hall at 
the recess period and heard that infectious laugh. They 
smited in pure sympathy. 

“ That teacher takes school free and easy. No danger of 
her going down with nervous prostration this year,” 
remarked the visitor as they passed on. 

“Well, but that laugh doesn’t mean that she is “vo ‘ free- 
and-easy ’— not a bit of it. Her school is under perfect 


control. Her appreciation of the humorous side of things 


carries her over many a hard place where my other teachers 
stop and worry. Her eyes brim with fun very often in the 
school-room, over ridiculous little happenings, but her 
judgment is none the less clear for all that, nor is her power 
to ‘straighten out things’ any the less because she has seen 
the ‘fun of the thing’ first.” 

“But don’t her children take advantage of her some- 
times?” 

“Take — advantage — of —her!”’ echoed her principal. 
Not much. You don’t know her. Now there’s all the dif- 
ference in the world between a school that laughs uproari- 
ously at every trifle and one that laughs now and then with 
a bubbling over of downright amusement. I have come to 
tremble for the condition of a school where I hear that loud 
laugh too often as I go through the halls. You noticed that 
teacher who couldn’t see any fun in the little incident that 
caused the laugh just now, and who thought it too serious 
for fun. Well, the truth of the matter is it is in Aer room 
that I hear that loud boisterous laughing that I don’t like 
most frequently. It isn’t real spontaneous boiling over. It 
is, I believe, an occasion for breaking over the lines that 
this teacher lays down so rigidly. She has felt it her ‘duty’ 
to shut up all her naturalness before the children and just 
be the teacher—the law maker. ‘The result is just what 
you might expect —-they break loose on every occasion. I 
do wish teachers would try to be natural with their children 
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and not make sticks of themselves. I’m tired to death with 
stilts in the school-room. I believe in a school-room 
decorum and the fitness of things —none of your ‘ disorder 
fad’ for me — but I hate shams and artificiality and no 
good ever comes of it either, whether in the school-house 
or out of it.” 

“Guess you are right there,”’ said the visitor as they 
passed up the stairs together. 


Vertical Writing 


In view of the present interest in vertical writing, it is 
interesting to find the holy father, Basil, who lived from 330 
to 379 A. D., sending the following advice to a writer of his 
day : 

“ Write straight and make the lines straight. Do not let 
your hand go too high or too low. Avoid forcing the pen 
to travel slantwise, like A‘sop’s crab. Advance straight on, 
as if following the line of the carpenter’s rule, which ‘always 
preserves exactitude, and prevents any irregularity. The 
oblique is ungraceful. It is the straight which pleases the 
eye, and does not allow the reader's eyes to go nodding up 
and down like a swing-beam. This has been my fate in 
reading your writing. As the lines lie ladderwise, I was 
obliged to go from one to another, to mount up to the end 
of the last; then, when no connection was to be found, I 
had to go back and seek for the right order again, retreating 
and following the furrows, like Theseus, in the story, follow- 
ing Ariadne’s thread. Write straight and do not confuse 
your mind by your slanting and irregular writing.””— From 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, edited by Schaff and Wace, 
vol. rit, p. 320. (Studies in Education.) 


Nagging 

Correction is a noble beast, but nagging is the meanest 
mare in the stable. The one is transformed into the other 
by the potent poison of selfishness. Nagging is admonition 
soured. Nagging is correction run to seed. Admonition is 
progressive, nagging is stationary. Admonitiom is sympa- 
thetic, nagging is egotistic. Admonition teaches, nagging 
judges. Admonition graciously leads, nagging spitefully 
pushes. Admonition is a sagacious St. Bernard, nagging is 
a snapping poodle. Admonition produces reformation, 
nagging produces only exasperation. 

There-is a righteous indignation, which is a teacher of 
righteousness ; but nagging is born of unrighteous indigna- 
tion. Its hidden force is to offend self-esteem. Itis often 
our duty to find fault, but it is more often our duty to stop 
finding fault. To cease speaking is as great an art as the 
art of speech. Better corrections many times too few than 
once too often.— Se/. 





Is It the Best Way? 


Teachers, what does it do to a beautiful, ghythmical poem 
to ask the children to paraphrase it? I mean, how do the 
children “kink of that poem after they have done this? 
Has it killed the ‘poetry of it, or has it not? ‘Take for 
instance Eugene Field’s “ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
Let us hear what you think about it. 


EDITOR 


That habit is even more than second nature is revealed in 
the little incident related of the school boy who was accus- 
tomed to say, “I has done it.” The teacher required him 
to write “I have done it” one hundred times after school. 
He did as required, the teacher staying with him, but as he 
was just about to finish she stepped into the other room for 
a moment and the boy in all innocence, desiring to apprise 
her of the fact that he had completed the assigned task, 
wrote upon the board, “ / has donc it one hundred times and 


gone home.” 
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Peace and Good Will 


“This holy chime ! 
Recalls the scenes of olden time, 
When all the midnight clouds gave way 
To usher in the glorious day 
So long desired. O, bells! ring on and spread 
through earth 
The tidings of a Saviour’s birth ; 
Till mortals everywhere fulfil 
PEACE AND Goop WILL. 





After-School Talks III 


Christmas 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


“ Christmas bells, Christmas trees, 
Christmas voices on the breeze; 
We send ‘A Merry Christmas’ through the air, 
We send ‘ A Merry Christmas’ everywhere.” 


HERE is a pretty custom in vogue in some kinder- 
7 gartens of observing the children’s birthdays as they 
occur during the year. 

“One of our friends has a birthday,” announces the 
kindergartner, to whom the secret has been confided, when 
the children are assembled in the morning ring. “Those 
who do not know about it may guess.” 

Sometimes the little face betrays nothing, but often the 
sparkling eye and “ best dress” make guessing easy. 

‘Yes, it is Mamie’s birthday. Shall we sing the song for 
her?” 

“ All hail to thee, fair morning, 
The first of all the year! 
When gleams the ruddy sunshine 
We'll shout with voices clear. 
Oh, a happy new year to Mamie dear, 
To Mamie dear, so dear, 


Oh, a happy new year to Mamie dear, 
To Mamie dear, so dear. 


The old year has departed 
With all its gifts of cheer, 
And now with smiles to greet us, 


Peace and good will ! 

The Christmas bells are ringing still, 

As once they rang upon the height 

Where shepherds watched that wintry night 

Long years ago! Ah sweetly, sweetly do they chime, 
In notes of rapture so sublime, 

That through our hearts their echoes thrill 

PEACE AND Goop WILL,” 


Behold the new appear. 
Oh, a happy new year,” etc. 


(During the singing of the chorus all bow and salute Mamie.) 
(From Songs and Games for Little Ones. Jenks & Walker. 


Now Mamie chooses her favorite song, leads in the 
march, chooses the play. she likes best at game time, and is 
allowed to “ help’’ more than the rest throughout the morn- 
ing, for it is her birthday, you know. 

Often Mamie brings a lunch for the whole class, and no 
matter how simple the treat may be, it is very much appre- 
ciated, and Mamie is the happiest of all, because she has 
been the cause of so much pleasure to others. 

Now let us adopt that custom in a measure, and remem- 
ber the children’s birthdays in some simple way. The 
celebration of Lincoln’s, Washington’s, Longfellow’s and the 
others will mean so much more to the little people if we 
have made their own birthdays gala days. 


December 17 


Let us not forget Whittier this month. Let his benign 
face look down upon the little flock from a frame of their 
own handiwork, and sketch a picture of his home and tell 
of the loved ones that it sheltered. 

They will like to roam the fields with the Barefoot Boy 
and go to school with the little girl who loved him. His 
pets, the dog, the squirrel, and the parrot, will prove inter- 
esting, and be sure and read them his “ Red Riding-Hood.”’ 

What prettier picture can you find of a generous soul, 
than the little maid out in the shrieking gale, dropping 
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“ For beast and bird forlorn, 
Her little store of nuts and corn.” 

Have the children close their eyes and tell you the differ- 
ent objects that they see and how they look. Paint a word 
picture so that they will feel the beauty of it, and really /ove 
Red Riding-Hood, and then let them illustrate it with pen- 
cil and scissors. 

I have a sketch before me now, done by a little boy of 
seven, in which I can feel the wind blow as I look at Red 
Riding-Hood’s dress, and watch “ the squirrel poising on a 
drift.” 

Peace on Earth, Good-Will to Men | 


As soon as we begin learning the Christmas carols — and 
do begin early, for a great deal of the good time is in the 
preparation— our talks will naturally be much of the 
approaching happy season. If the previous talks have been 
of home life and the love there; now is a chance for the 
children to show an appreciation of that love in the little 
gifts the tiny fingers make for the dear home people. If 
we have kept each child’s birthday, what added interest 
there will be in the keeping of the birthday of the Christ- 
Child, and in the knowledge that it is kept “where’er the 


Sun does his successive journeys run.” 


Tell all the pretty customs of keeping Christmas in other 
lands that you can find — for we are learning that homes are 
not all alike —- and study the poems and legends that bear 
upon the subject. 
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Match scratcher of white bristol board sewed and <a with green. Sand-paper cut 
same shape, one-eighth of an inch smaller 





Then ‘the Bible Christmas story — why is it not more 
interesting to the children? Is it because we talk about 
“a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes,” “wise men,” and 
“frankincense and myrrh,” words that mean nothing to 
them, in our desire to be exact? May we not tell it this 
once as we would any other story, with descriptions of the 
country and the people, the journey of the men and camels, 
and the sheep asleep on the hillside? Then make the 
center of interest the Baby, a real baby that they will wish 
to see and love, and leave the story with the thought that 
people loved Him because He was such a loving Boy, and 
only kind, loving deeds find any place as we keep His 
birthday. 

This is not a story to “ reproduce” or “ illustrate,’’ so we 
will bring in the loveliest pictures we can get — and nobody 
who had Primary Epucation last year is without ome beauti- 
ful one —- and do not try to tell the story in ome morning. 


Gifts 


For sewing, choose simple patterns; the elaborate ones 
often prove “a delusion and a snare,” and are too soiled 
when finished to be pretty. 

Make the cards into sachets, match-scratchers, calendars, 
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pen-wipers, etc., and the weaving mats into trays and 
baskets. Folding, cutting, and parquetry make pretty 
decorations for screens, boxes and frames. 














Booklet cover 


If the children are equal to it, a little booklet may be 
made. Use water-color paper for the cover, and have a 
spray ot hoily done in paint or colored pencils. Have 
some song or poem copied on spaced paper, four lines on 
a sheet, and tie within the covers. 

“A Christmas Hymn,” by Eleanor Smith, is pretty for 
this, for the lines are short. (That is in Primary Epuca- 
1T10N, December, 1895.) Mamma will prize this as being 
“« Charlie’s first writing.” 

When the presents to take home are all finished, if you 
are not going to have a tree, and want to give the children 
the happiest kind of a time, with very little trouble or 
expense, try 


St. Thomas’s Staff 


This is the way I did it. “The Chairman of the School 
Board ” procured for me a little spruce tree about four feet 
tall. This he fitted into a solid block of wood so that it 
would stand securely. 

I bought six or eight sheets of pale pink tissue paper, the 
prettiest tint that I could find, and half as many sheets of 
dark green, the color of the tree. At a “fancy goods” 
counter I found some wee brass bells, kettles, pails, coal- 
hods, and dolls, not any of them being over an inch long. 
A spool of coarse black linen thread, a spool of fine wire, 
a yard of narrow lace, and a spool of pink embroidery silk 
the color of the pink paper, completed the outfit. 

From the pink tissue paper I cut twice as many circles, 
five and a half inches in diameter, as I had children. Then 
putting two circles together (one above the other), I folded 
them in quarters, folding front to back, and then from left 
to right. Holding the lower left corner in my left hand, I 
ran the paper through the fingers of my right hand until it 
was well “ crinkled.” Then I smoothed it out a little, still 
holding it at the center, and I had a very pretty pink flower, 
with a double row of petals. 

I dressed one of the tiny dolls in a scrap of the lace, and 
fastened it in the center of the flower witha bit of the 
embroidery silk. Then I wired the blossom to the end of 
one of the branches of the little spruce tree. 

From the green tissue paper five and a half inch squares 
were cut. I placed a square on the table with an edge at 
the front, or “ looking at me,” as the children say, and with 
a little glue pasted the dack edge and the right edge of the 
square together. At the back right corner a piece of linen 
thread a yard a half long was tied. When I had as many 
caps or cornucopias made as I had flowers on the tree, I 
slipped one of them over each flower, twisting the lower 
point lightly around the stem to hold it in place, and lo! 
the tree stood covered with large green buds just ready to 
burst into blossom. 

This was, all done in one afternoon when, owing to a 
storm, we had one session. Miss Carrie, a “high school 
girl,” lent a helping hand, and we were simply charmed with 
the result of our labors. On Friday afternoon, after the 
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carols and Christmas story, I told a little tale somewhat 
after this fashion.. 


The Legend 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there lived a man named Thomas, 
who had such a loving heart, and did so many kind deeds, that the 
people in the village where he lived called him “ Thomas the Good.” 

As the years went by he grew to be very old, and one Christmas morn- 
ing he awoke with the thought, “ For the first time in my life I have no 
little remembrances to give my friends. My hands are now too feeble to 
carve toys for the children or to make little useful articles for the mothers. 
Ah, well! I can only give them my love this time,” but he felt a little sad 
about it. 

Going to the door of his little house, he looked up at the gray sky and 
the golden stars fading away one by one, and prayed that only loving 
thoughts and kind deeds should find any room in the world on the Christ- 
child’s birthday. 

As he prayed, lo! the staff‘on which he leaned suddenly changed into 
a tiny tree, and as he gazed with wondering eyes, it budded and then 
blossomed into the most wonderful flowers he had ever seen. 

Oh, was he not happy then! With a joyous heart he broke off every 
blossom, and filling a little basket with them, he went from house to 
house, leaving one of the beautiful flowers on.every doorstep. 

And the people when they found them cried, “ They are as lovely as 
the flowers of heaven are said to be; Thomas the Good must have left 
them,” and they cared for them and loved them, calling them “St. 
Thomas’s roses.” : 

- As the story ended, a knock was heard, the door opened, 
and the little tree we had prepared was brought in and 
placed in view of the children. 

How big the eyes were! What was it? It did not look 
like a Christmas tree exactly. 

“It makes me think of Thomas’s tree,” said a little boy. 
“Does it?” When we had formed a double ring (for want 
of space) around the “ staff,’’ each child was given one of 
the linen threads and told not to pull it a bit. Oh, the 
mystery of it! The suspense and the delight of it! What 
was coming ? 

One, two, three, pull! Off came the green caps, and 
there it stood in all its wealth of pink blossoms, and it was 
very lovely. One moment of breathless silence, and then 
such of’s and a@h’s / 

When it had been admired for some time, the flowers, 
each in its green setting, were cut off and given to the little 
folks, and exclamations came again, when the trinkets were 
discovered. 

The “roses” were pinned on the outside coats — no 
danger of freezing these flowers—and the teacher was 
nearly smothered with the Auwgs that were mingled with the 
merry Christmas wishes, when they bade her good-bye for 
the holidays. 


A Simple Christmas Gift 


Minna C, DENTON 


It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

We all know that. We would all like to put these little 
ones under our charge in the way of experiencing this 
blessedness of giving, so often unknown to them, even in 
the best homes. 

But what can we do? If we had kindergarten materials 
or manual training—or even so much as scissors or 
pocket-knives or colored pencils to go around. But only 
common lead pencils and double ruled paper — what 
magical results can be evolved from these work-a-day mate- 
rials ? 

This is what one teacher did, under like circumstances. 
First, she bought four sheets of colored blotting paper (five 
cents a sheet,) and a ten-cent box of fancy brads. Then 
she cut a quantity of double ruled paper into two by three 
inch rectangles, and ruled these vertically so as to divide 
them into seven columns of equal width, with a margin 
across the top. Then the children began work on their 
calendars, though it was still long before Christmas. 

Of course, everybody wanted to make the very best 
figures possible, so even the proverbially careless boy took 
more pains than usual with his daily number work. Then 
sometimes instead of the writing lesson they were allowed 
to practise on slate or paper the printed January and the 
five rows of figures that made the calendar for that month. 


fy 
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When at last the little white slips had been finished 
(some had six months’ record, some three, and some one, 
according to their several abilities and the amount of prac- 
tice required,) they began work on the mounting. Each 
chose a design — the circle, the triangle, the square, and 
the diamond being some of the most practical,— drew it on 
paper, and tore it out. The next day all who could brought 
scissors from home ; five-inch squares of the colored blot- 
ting paper (or larger, since even the best executed designs 
required a l'tde trimming by the teacher, ) were distributed ; 
the patter: were cut out; holes for the brads were made 
with pock- nife or darning needle; and after a little — 
well, a good deal of confusion, since most of the scissors 
were dull, and everybody wanted something fixed or shown 
immediately — the deed was done. 

In spite of difficulties, that teacher thinks she has never 
seen more of children’s consideration, unselfishness and 
willingness to wait on and help each other than on that 
busy day before Christmas. 


Love Wins Its Way 


A Christmas Tale 
KaTE L. Brown 


“ OOD morning,” said a pleasant voice. 
G Miss Stanton of the Fifth Street Primary glanced 
up from her register. It was scarcely eight o’clock ; 
not even the early bird had shown his shining morning face 
in the school yard. 

“‘T am the new teacher, Miss Raymond,” said the stranger 
advancing. ‘ You should welcome me with rapture since I 
take half of those eighty babies from your hands. Don’t 
say I’m too young! Everyone does! What can I do to 
look properly old?”’ 

It was a girlish face all fire and softness. Youth laughed 
from the brown eyes and spoke from every tender curve. 
The fair hair was almost babyish in its wayward ripple, the 
form slender and undeveloped. 

Yet a certain firmness, about the sweet, little mouth and 
an air of quiet strength in her entire personality told that 
Frances Raymond was child only in that eagerness and 
simplicity of spirit, that will yet give the world its Golden 
Age. 

Miss Stanton arose ; she did not shake hands for she still 
held-her pen. 

“‘ Miss Raymond,” she said, “ this is your room,” open- 
ing a door. “If it lacks anything Miss Lawrence the 
principal will supply it. Your children will be sent you 
after devotions.” 

Frances stepped inside. 

“* What a pleasant room !”’ she exclaimed, glancing about. 

There was no reply and turning around she saw her com- 
panion had vanished and the door was partly closed. 

Down on the nearest desk sank Frances, in a bewilder- 
ment of surprise. 

“‘ | —I feel as if some one had struck me,’ she meditated 
half-humorously, half angrily. “ Whatkind of a neighbor 
am I to have? Is this a sample of Fifth Street manners?” 

A slight creak sounded from the diyection of the door. 
Glancing up she saw it close. 

‘‘ Thank heaven there’s a door into the hall,” she mur- 
mured as she arose to examine the furnishings of her room. 

“ You dear child,”’ said Rachel Lawrence’s hearty voice a 
half-hour later; “ Welcome to my kingdom. Have I really 
got you here at last? What! tears in those happy eyes?”’ 

“Rachel,” said Frances solemnly, “ that’s —a peculiar 
person in the next room. She — she sat on me!” 

Miss Lawrence’s comely face clouded. “ Has she begun 
so soon — and on you — friendly little soul? Never mind 
— this building has a burden none of us have learned how 
to carry. They say everything has two handles: if you 
have wit enough to choose the right one the load is easy. 
We haven’t discovered it. Don’t grieve—go your way. 
That will be the only disagreeable element. _I’ll see you’re 
not imposed upon.” 

“Nonsense,”’ cried Frances, “how can I be imposed 
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upon unless | permit it? Don’t 
think I’ve got to be coddled 
because you're the family 
friend.” 

“Just ignore any disagreeable- 
ness,’ said Miss Lawrence. 
“ Now I must open the door or 
the children will explode with 
curiosity to see the new teacher.” 

Scarce a day passed before 
Frances understood why Miss 
Stanton was universally feared and disliked. She was the 
type of a self-centered, soured, embittered nature. Cold in 
face and manner, irritable in disposition, she screamed at 
the babies until they shook in their little shoes. Mothers 
dreaded entering their children at Fifth Street and promo- 
tion day brought general rejoicing. Children made up 
faces and shook their fists impotently behind her back but 
quailed at her direst glance. It was almost pathetic to see 
the rapture of relief with which the forty selected marched 
into Miss Raymond’s room and the wistful glances that 
followed them. : 

Miss Stanton banged down her desk lid and ordered out 
the “ chart class” with an emphasis which fairly made their 
heads spin. It would seem that she bore a grudge against 
every teacher in the building, for she came and went alone 
and confined herself strictly to her own room. 

At the teachers’ meeting she sat alone — silent, cold, 
unresponsive. She ignored Miss Lawrence’s suggestions, 
pursuing her own way without turn or variation. 

It may be asked how such a teacher could be retained 
even in a large city and by an easy-going school board? 
Miss Stanton’s pupils were well-drilled. They could read, 
write and spell to an astonishing degree. It mattered not 
if their feelings were outraged, their natures warped. 
Rachel Lawrence groaned in spirit over- the jarring note 
that would not blend. Parents complained and children 
dreaded the school bell— but Miss Stanton remained and 
was likely to remain as long as she chose: 

Frances was very happy at Fifth Street, but she could not 
forget the morose figure ather side. It awoke pity from its 
very unloveliness and loneliness. What story could be hidden 
under that forbidding exterior? 

Miss Stanton was perhaps more pointedly disagreeable to 
Frances than anyone else, but her snubs and sarcasms only 
awoke a grave compassion. 

“What can I do?” was her secret question, at last 
expressed to the Rev. Charles Gordon —a large-hearted 
friend of the community. 

“You must love her,’’ was his startling reply. 

“Tove her! I can pity her but Mr. Gordon she’s the 
most intensely unlovely person I know,” cried Frances. 

“You must love her,” said the great man firmly, “not 
because she’s love-worthy, but because she’s a human soul. 
It is not easy to love with no hope of reward. It seems 
impossible to love where all is so unlovely. But, remember, 
there’s no life so hardened but it bears the trace of the One 
in whose image it was made. Love her unselfishly and 
because she’s a needy soul. It will do its work in good 
time as the water wears away the stone.” 

Frances pondered much on these words — she could not 
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forget this ideal. In spite of 
coldness and rebuff she lost 
no opportunity of being 
agreeable and companionable. 
Though her neighbor never set 
foot in her room, she paused 
night and morning to give 
cheery greeting. If flowers 
or fruit were sent her she in- 
variably shared with her fellow- 
worker. Occasionally she in- 
vited herself to walk down town 


obliged to do most of the 
talking. 

Did Miss Stanton care for 
anything in this wide world? Once Frances displayed a 
little cup she had fancied in a quaint old bric-a-brac 
shop near the Jewish quarters. 

“Where did you get that?” she exclaimed. “Its a 
rarely good specimen of old Limoges. There’s one like it 
in the Art Museum. ‘I’ve looked for one in vain, they aré 
not common.” She went on enthusiasically explaining the 
peculiar beauties of the specimen, ending by an invitation 
for Frances to come and see her own collection. 

But Frances was destined not to keep that engagement. 


It was only a small boy who perferred perambulating in 
the street rather than where rational beings are supposed to 
go, a run-away horse and a fearless little teacher. 

The small boy ran home howling with just a little more 
mud on his trousers than usual, for his long-suffering 
mother to brush off. But the teacher lay very still and was 
carried away followed by the shrieks of many children. 

Miss Stanton from her own window saw that form borne 
tenderly to the hospital on the hill. She stood there like a 
a stone, rigid, motionless, until one of her own children 
rushed in crying, “OQ Miss Raymond is hurted! Oh! Oh!” 

“Isn’t she killed?” said the teacher hoarsely. 

‘She isn’t dead. I ran after her and she opened her * 
eyes! Oh my dear Miss Raymond! Oh! Oh!” 

Was this Miss Stanton soothing the distressed. child with 
kind words and tender hands? 

It was Christmas Eve and Miss Stanton lingered in her 
school-room, though her pupils had long since left, each 
carrying his little gift from the festival that could not be a 
joyous one under the cloud of a great fear. 

‘“‘ Miss Stanton,” said Rachel Lawrence’s voice, “1 have 
come to tell you that Frances is out of danger. She sends 
this with her love.” 

A moment later she was walking down the street mur- 
muring indignantly, “Not one word! - That woman has a 
heart of stone.” 

Could she have looked back into that dusky room she 
would have seen “ that woman ” with bowed head, great hot 
tears falling upon the pearly lustre of a treasured Limoges 
cup ! 

The stars were softly peeping from a rose-flushed sky and 
in the air was the indescribable Christmas feeling, as Sibyl 
Stanton left the school house for her boarding place. A 
group of her children were flattening their noses against the 
corner toy store windows. She scattered pennies in their 
astonished little hands and went on smiling. Clasping her 
precious cup, now a true Grail, it came to her that for the 
first time in many years, she, too, had partaken of the Holy 
Supper. 

From the hospital on the hill a single light gleamed, soon 
there would be many more. To her it was as if Bethlehem’s 
Star beckoned. Under its steady ray somewhere — a 
sweet face rested, and her heart went out to meet it. 

For love had come,— the love that means naught of self 
and all of service — the true spirit of giving— the heart of 
all that the Christ-Child came to be and reveal. 


True worth is in deing, not seeming. 
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Red Riding Hood 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap ; 
The wind that through the pine trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung ; 
While, through the window, frosty starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 

The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 

The crested blue-jay, flitting swift, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 

Set to the north wind like a sail. 

It came to pass, our little lass 

With flattened face against the glass, 

And eyes in which the tender dew 

Of pity shone, stood gazing through 

The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse. 

Oh see,” she cried, “ the poor blue-jays ! 
What is it that the black crow says? 

The squirrel] lifts his little legs - 

Because he has no hands, and begs, 

He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 

May I not feed them on the snow?” 
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Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn. 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale ; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color in the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke : 
* Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak,— 
Come black old crow, — come, poor blue-jay 
Before your supper’s blown away ! 
Don’t be afraid, we all are good, 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood.” 
— J. G. Whittier 


The Evergreens” 


About the time old Jack Frost comes to visit us, the trees 
begins to get ready for winter. Most of them lose all their 
leaves. They have work to do on the ground, to cover the 
plants and seeds. 

Some trees are green all winter. We call them evergreens. 
Don’t you think that is a good name for them? 

The leaves are not like those of the oak or maple. 
look like needles, and so they are called needles. 
cannot hurt these green leaves. 

Most of the evergreen trees are shaped like cones, each 
having one large central stem. The smaller stems or 
branches grow in whorls around the large one. 

Often little scale-covered buds will be found at the ends 
. of the branches. 

About the base of the smaller branches a circle of scales 
will be found. This shows that these branches have grown 
from the buds. 


~ # By permission, Ginn & Co, 
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The lighter color of the branches shows how much they 
have grown this year. 

The branches of the evergreen are very tough, and the 
loads of snow do not break them. 

The flower is not brightly colored. It is a cone made up 
of many scales, — all beautifully arranged. 

At the base of each scale are two little cradles with a 
baby seed in each. Each baby seed has one wing which 
helps it to fly to its new home. Within each seed is a baby 
tree, with its store-house of food. 

In the older cones the scales spread and separate. 

Have you ever shaken one of the cones and seen the little 
winged seeds fly out ? 

The evergreens make the winter world brighter and more 
beautiful. 

The birds love the evergreens. Can you tell why? 

— All the Year Round fart ll 


What the Bells Said 


Cc. S. B. 


When I shut my eyes, I see a tall tower; so high that it 
can look at the stars quite as well as the street below. _In- 
side the tower are hung some great iron bells. Listen; the 
bells are talking. 

“ What does Christmas mean,” saysone. ‘ No one ever 
told me. The master workman hung me here among you 
only this morning. He said, ‘There now, the chime is 
ready for Christmas.’ But, why Christmas? ”’ 

“ Oh, you must find that out for yourself,” says one of 
others. ‘“ We did.” 

Find out for himself; how could he? The new bell 
grew discouraged. He looked down at the street below. 
Such light feathery snow as lay over everything. There are 
some snow birds peeping in front of a house. Look, the 
door opens and a little girl comes out with some crumbs in 


her hand. “ Here is Christmas for the birds,” she says. 
Two children hurry up. They carry a parcel between 
them. 


“Oh, Elsa,” says one. ‘ Won’t Grandmother be pleased 
with the handkerchief you hemmed for her all yourself?” 

“Yes, but, Peter, surely the box you made will please her 
just as much.” And the two hug closer together as they 
dance away over the snow. 

Little Hans walks slowly along the street. Something is 
clasped tightly in one hand. Itis a bright, new ten-cent 
piece that mother gave him that morning for a Christmas 
gift. It would buy so many things ; the red ball, the picture 
book or the tin soldier in the toy man’s window. But 
mother had no gift. Hans remembers how tired she looked 
last night before the stitching was finished. She shall have 
something. One may buy a flower, a rose perhaps, for ten 
cents. Such a glad look comes into Hans’ face at the 
thought of Christmas for mother. 

Listen, the new bell is talking again. “I think I know 
now what Christmas means. It means,’ and he drew in 
his breath to get a full tone, “ it means giving.” 

Giving, what a beautiful sound the word had. All the 
other bells took it up and pealed out the tone. 

“ But it means something else,” said the new bell. 
means loving, too.” 

“Why, of course,” said the others, and they all sang 
together : “ Giving, giving, and loving most of all.” 

The people in the street below heard and, looking up at 
the tower, smiled to one another. 
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Story of the Christ-Child 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


when, a promise was given to the world; a promise 

that some time there should be born a little baby boy, 
who, as he grew to be a man, should be so good and true 
that all the people in the world should be helped by him to 
grow, themselves, good and true. 

Sometimes the people grew discouraged and weary, waiting 
and watching so long, and wondered if after all, the promise 
might not be false; but there was a beautiful young shep- 
herd boy, David, who, trimming his harp with lilies, would 
sing to its music most wonderful songs of faith and courage. 
The people learned these songs, and were helped by them 
to be brave and patient through the long years that were 
yet to come before the promise should be fulfilled. 

By and by the baby came; he was born even as it had 
been promised, in the little town of Bethlehem. 

Now Mary, the baby’s mother, did not live in Bethlehem. 
She lived in Nazareth, many miles away ; but it was the time 
in the year when the people in all the country round about 
came up to Bethlehem to pay their tribute-money — or as 
we should call it, their tax money —to the great emperor 
who at that time ruled over them. 

And so it came about that Mary made this long journey 
to Bethlehem, She had come, borne upon the back of a 
poor little donkey, for Joseph, Mary’s husband, could afford 
nothing better, and he had walked very patiently all the way 
by her side, leading the donkey by the bridle, and avoiding 
the rough places that Mary might ride more easily. 

But for all Joseph’s care, Mary was very tired, and glad 
indeed when they had reached the village, and Joseph 
pushed through the great crowds of people, who, also, had 
come to pay taxes, to find a place for her in the village inn. 

How beautiful Mary looked, as she sat there among the 


| “whet long ago, so long ago that no one living knew 


people. The noisy throng hushed as they looked upon her. 


They did not know who she was; but something about 
her touched their hearts and filled them with silent wonder. 
Her face was so fine and sweet; her large blue eyes were 
full of tender love, and as she raised the long white veil that 
covered her beautiful golden hair, the soft red sunset light 
fell upon her face lighting it up with a wonderful light. 

Great artists have tried to paint the beauty of this sweet 
mother. Most often they have pictured her with the Christ- 
Child in her arms. 

And now Joseph came back from the crowded inn 
“ There is no room for us,” he said, “in all the village ; but 
there is a cave a little out from the inn before which a stable 
is built. We will go there and sleep upon the hay.” 

And Joseph, leading the donkey through the crowd, went 
to the quiet cave. When darkness had fallen on all the 
earth, and the village was wrapped in sleep, the little Christ- 
Child came ; the little Child whose birth had been foretold. 

Never had there been so beautiful a baby in all the earth. 
The very stars sang together for joy, and angels came down 
from heaven to look upon the beautiful mother and her little 
baby boy. A manger was his only cradle, and the soft 
brown eyes of the cattle looked down lovingly upon him. 


The Star in the East 
And on this same night there came a great light into the 





sky. It spread from east to west —a silver light — bathing 
the hills and valleys with its splendor. 

Upon the hillsides, in the country of Judea, the shepherds 
lay fast asleep, for in this country where the Christ-Child 
was born it is never cold; there is neither snow nor ice ; 
the sun is always warm and bright; the air is soft, and the 
flowers bloom all the year. 

The shepherds in this warm country live upon the hill- 
sides ; and when the night falls, they lay down beside their 
flocks beneath the soft sky, and sleep and dream till morn- 
ing comes. And on this night when the great light appeared 
in the sky, there was a smile upon their faces; for their 
dreams were very happy. They dreamed that the little 
Child had come, and that the heavens were filled with 
angels singing, “ Glory #0 God in the Highest! Peace on 
earth, good will towards men /" 

The shepherds awoke! They saw the wondrous light! 
A great joy filled their hearts! In the east a great star was 
shining. “It is the star! the star!” they cried. “The 
promise is fulfilled! the Child has come.”’ 

Then they arose and followed the star; it moved before 
them until it stood over the place where the baby lay. 





Following the star 


And at the same time the star appeared to the shepherds, 
it appeared also to three wise men who lived far away in a 
distant country. All their lives these three good, wise men 
had waited for the coming of the Child ; and when they saw 
the star, they, too, knew its meaning. 

“Let us follow the great light,” they said; and loading 
their camels with beautiful gifts of perfumes and rare spices 
—frankincense and myrrh —they set forth to bear their 
gifts to the Child and to worship Him. 

A long hard journey lay before them ; for they must cross 
the great hot desert with its dry and burning sands. They 
were a strange sight, and as they came into Bethlehem the 
people gazed and wondered. Three large white camels 
with silver bells, and rich trappings of gold! Upon their 
backs under rich canopies sat the three tall and stately 
riders. 

But when they came into Bethlehem, the star stood still. 
“The Child is here,” they said ; and dismounting from their 
camels, they entered the cave in which the Child lay. 

The shepherds already were there. ‘“ We, too, followed 
the star,” they said; and together they knelt — the shep- 
herds and the wise men — in worship before the Child. 

All this happened more than eighteen hundred years ago ; 
but the world has not forgotten it; and every year we honor 
the birthday of this little Child who grew to be the Great 
Teacher and Helper of the world, and who always loved and 
blessed little children. 


Help One Another 


“Help one another,” the snowflakes said, 

As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed, 
«One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt ; 

But I'll help you, and you help me, 

And then what a splendid drift there'll be.” 
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Christmas Customs 


The Yule Log 


We have borrowed our Christmas tree from the Germans, 
our jolly, rotund Santa Claus from Holland, our Christmas 
stocking from France, but the yule log, that Christmas em- 
blem of hospitality and good cheer, has not yet come to 
sparkle and burn on our hearth-stones. It remains distinct- 
ively an English custom. And, although it was not at first 
used as a Christian emblem of peace and good will, but to 
typify the return of the sun and the increasing light and heat 
at the winter solstice. It is to-day used as an emblem of 
the true light that dawned on the world eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

This yule log is always cut the year before so that it may 
be well seasoned and dried to send out its sparkle and cheer 
when placed in the great wide fireplace on Christmas eve. 
For the good cheer it represents is greeted with bared heads 
by the laborers as it is dragged from its place in the woods. 

They sing as they place the burning brands beneath it, 
and then the children dance about, shouting with glee 
underneath the overhanging mistletoe. 

A part of the yule log is kept to light the log the following 
year, and a song accompanies the lighting of this brand - 


Kindle the Christmas brand and then 
Till sunset let it burne; 

Which quenched, then-lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next yeare; 

And where it is safely kept the-fiend 
Can do no mischief there. 


The last two lines refer to a popular superstition that where 
this brand is placed to remain till the-next year no harm can 
come, and in France it is even believed that it keeps away 
the pestilence. 


Norway and Sweden 


As we should expect the people of Norway and Sweden, 
being not such distant relatives of the Germans, celebrate 
their Christmas in much the same way. They, too, set great 
store by the Christmas tree. The presents are all disguised 
as much as possible so that the size of the package is no 
indication of the size of the gift. The least bits of jewelry 
are wrapped in innumerable coverings and made to appear 
like weighty things. They must all be accompanied with 
rhymes written bythe donor. ‘These being read as the gifts 
are taken from the tree occasion much merriment. After 
the Christmas tree is over on Christmas eve, a knock is 
heard at the door, and four or five boys in white pinafores 
and paper caps troop in. One of them carry a paper lantern 
in the shape of astar. Another has a little glass-sided box 
fixed to the end of along pole. This box is furnished with 
two Dutch dolls, the one representing a child in its cradle, 
the other, the mother of the child, sits in a rocker near by. 

On the boy’s turninga crank at the bottom ofthe box the 
‘ mother sets the cradle rocking with her foot; the boys, 
meanwhile, singing a Christmas carol. The meaning of this 
pantomime is not difficult to guess. 

Sometimes a Christmas goat with great horns and wild, 
shaggy eyebrows rushes in, butting right and left, children 
and presents indiscriminately. He takes care, however, to 
do no serious damage and contents himself with eating all 
the sweets in sight. 

House servants disguised as kings and queens, sailors, 
soldiers, harlequins, rush about the streets carrying “ julk- 
lapper” (presents) from their master to his neighbors. 
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Each deposits his bundle and makes off with speed, without 
ever telling from whose house he came. 


In Germany 


Germany is the country in which Christmas is most hon- 
ored. There the mirth és simplest, most uproarious, and 
shared by old and young alike. The main feature of their 
whole celebration is the Christmas tree. No German house- 
hold, from palace to hovel, is without its ‘‘ Weinachtsbaume.” 
These are immense firs, much larger than our Christmas 
trees, lighted with innumerable tapers. In the middle of 
the tree it is the custom to place a “ Janus head,” something 
like the Jack o’lanterns we make of pumpkins and melons. 
This head, however, is of wax, fancifully painted. The 
hollow inside is fitted up with candles which flicker and 
sputter, sending out flames and smoke from the eyes, nose, 
mouth and ears. According to our ideas this would cer- 
tainly destroy the artistic beauty of the Christmas tree. 
Not so with our Teutonic friends. He has a rich fund of 
health and spirits. 

They are excesively fond of sweetmeats, and none but a 
German ‘‘hausfrau” could prepare the “zucker geback- 
enes,” so popular at Christmas time. 

These are little frosted cakes made into a variety of shapes 
and representing more animals than ever went into the ark. 
They are hung on the tree, so that often by mischance a 
dandified soldier may get his uniform quite spoiled with 
melted wax, or a kangaroo’s tail may catch fire and be quite 
burned off before any one notices. There is always, too, 
what the Germans call a baum kuchen, an enormous affair, 
something like the layer cake that mother makes for birth- 
days. Only often the baum kuchen is a delusion and a 
snare — a mere pasteboard framework about three feet high, 
covered with spun candy and elaborately wrought sugar 
frosting. In the center, at the top, there is fastened a min- 
iature tree, hung with tiny tapers and ginger cakes. 

The Germans allow their Christmas tree to stand, stripped 
of its presents, until New Year’s eve. Then chairs are 
placed ina circle around it. Each member of the house 
and every visitor must mount a chair as the time nears 12. 
Then when the clocks strike the.hour, and all the bells are 
singing, and whistles blowing, each gives a spring towards 
the center of the circle. This is “jumping into the new 
year,” and is supposed to be a much more fortunate method 


of entering it than in the ordinary dignified and prosaic 
way. 





Santa Claus 


It really is remarkable that dear old Santa Claus 

Has never yet got stupid, tardy, tired out or cross; 

The venerable saint is as jolly as of yore. 

Although he has kept going for a thousand years or more. 

His pack is full as ever, and his reindeer just as gay, 

As they halt at every chimney-top before the break of day. 
—Sydney Dayre. 
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=>" step, and knows just how rapidly she wishes 
to lead them from the familiar ground of its 
ws relationship to Cousin Pine, (how they are 
We alike and how they are different,) to its 
“ specialty’ of being a Christmas tree. 
First of all must come, as in ef the 
transplanted bits of nature, a talk about its 
own winter life in the forest in the snow, 
with the winter birds and the north winds 
and Jack Frost for companions. Then the 
more careful observation follows, aided by 
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their summer’s work in the way of ripened seeds, have 

distributed them with the help of the wind, or in other 
ways, and now, having shaken off their summer leaves to help 
make richer soil for their little relatives next spring, have 
fallen into the winter’s sleep. In strong contrast to their 
bare branches, stands out the richly clad family of the ever- 
green trees. The children are interested in them for this 
alone, for their strong vigorous life in the midst of the 
winter’s cold, for their green beauty and fresh spicy smell, 
but as the month draws near to its close, and the Christmas 
thrill begins to tingle in the air, how doubly interesting 
becomes this center of the occasion, the Christmas tree ! 

Let the teacher, then, in making her outline for the pre- 
paratory lessons that lead to the actual reading lesson, 
‘arrange to have the “science” part come first, and then 
later, still basing her plan on the topic of evergreens, she 
can weave into her lesson as much of the Christmas thought 
as in her lies. 

To begin with, it is well to study more than one kind of 
evergreen, as the comparison will bring out most strongly 
the points of similarity and difference. If it is impossible 
to first take the children out to see the beautiful sight of the 
evergreens growing in the snow, she will have to be content 
with bringing the twigs into the school-room, and the 
lessons upon these may be made as scientific as she wishes. 

In the lessons upon the pine twig, for instance, a very 
small part of what the children have talked abont is given in 
the sentences,— there should be under this some real 
knowledge, from careful observation, of the arrangement of 
the needles on the twigs, and the arrangement of the twigs 
on the branch, as compared with the fir and the spruce, the 
appearance of the needles themselves, (again comparing 
with those of the fir, in length, etc.) and the study of the 
cone. The children’s observation may be supplemented on 
the part of the teacher by questions on what they cannot 
see, till they tell, or perhaps necessarily are partly told, 
about how the closed cone protects the unripe seeds from 
the rain and cold, but opens to let out the little winged 
seeds when they are ripe,— and they are led to notice how 
much better fitted for the winter season are the needle- 
leaves than the broad flat ones of the maple, for instance, 
which would keep the snow till its weight would perhaps 
break the branches. 

Although the pine is the most beautiful of the evergreens, 
the spruce and fir are dearer to the children’s hearts because 
they are commonly used for Christmas trees, and after the 
children have finished the lesson on the pine twig, what 
more charming for all concerned than to have them come 
to school some morning, (not too long before Christmas 
vacation,) and find a little fir tree already at home there! 
The smaller ones are inexpensive, 4nd a little carpentering 
(by the janitor, or even by the teacher who own a hammer) 
will make it stand upright on a cracker box, which may be 
hidden from sight with cotton-batting, tissue-paper, or any 
kind of drapery. 

With such a delightful topic of conversation before them, 
the children are already full of an interest and attention 
equal to anything the teacher could wish. She has of 
course, carefully prepared her plan for each day and each 


R December most of the trees and plants have finished 


drawing and paper-cutting. And shen 
comes the drifting into the Christmas thought, and here is 
where the spirit of the individual teacher is most strongly 
felt. Each one must work it out for herself, but it seems as 
if something were wrong, or at least left out, when the talk 
about the Christmas time does not bring out the sweetest 
part of the child’s nature,— his generosity, and his gratitude. 

One of the prettiest thoughts to bring out is that of how 
the little fir tree, in leaving its woodland home, is happy in 
making others happy,— that its wonderful fruit is not for 
itself but all for others, and when Johnnie and Nelly wander 
off to what they expect to “get for Christmas,’ lead them 
rather to tell of what they can give. Let them stop to 
think of the beautiful presents they have the year around,— 
a happy home, thé father and mother, and the wonderful 
newest baby. 

Nothing so brings out the generous instinct in the child, 
as to let him actually taste the sweets of being a giver, and 
we can only feel sorry for the unfortunate one who has 
never been allowed to try it. Of course every primary 
teacher knows that in the kindergarten the work of the chil- 
dren for some time before Christmas is done under the 
name of Christmas presents, and with this thought of love 
for some dear one at home, the little ones work away, till 
their sewing or paper-folding gains an actual radiance for 
those who can see, even in the little finger marks. 

How much of this the primary teacher wishes-to bring 
into her school-room, again the individual teacher must 
decide ; but though the materials for sewing do cost some- 
thing (not so much, either, and they last a long time), and 
though the preparation in the way of marking and pricking 
does take time, there must be put to the credit side not only 
the gain to the children in furnishing appropriate seat-work, 
(for all through the fall the sewing may relate to the subject 
of their lessons), and not only the lesson in giving at 
Christmas-time, but to the teacher herself there is the differ- 
ence between a school-room where she feels her duty is fairly 
and coldly done, and one which she feels to be one of the 
most interesting places she knows, and where she cheerfully 
comes each morning to meet her little children and spend a 
happy day with them. 

And so if she wishes to put this crowning joy into the 
children’s Chrismas-time, they may sew their cards for 
mamma or little sister, and write for papa (on a slip of 
mounted paper) a “ Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year,” in their most beautiful writing, and then on the 
joyful “last day” before the vacation, the little fir may in 
truth become their Christmas tree, which is trimmed with 
their gifts, and made as festive otherwise as the teacher 
wishes. 

Around this they sing their Christmas songs, — and there 
are so many beautiful ones for this joyful time, — (not for- 
getting “ There’s a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree,’’) and 
if it all seems incomplete without some suggestion of the 
Christ-child story, there is a little poem by Harriet Blodgett 
in the St. Nicholas for December, 1894, the last two stanzas 
of which the children could certainly understand, and learn 
to recite. 

“The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 


Oh! sing a carol joyfully 
The world’s great feast in keeping. 


For once, on a December night 
An angel held a candle bright, 
And led three wise men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping.” 
— St. Nicholas 
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By December the children have a large vocabulary from 
their previous lessons. The teacher has kept a list of the 
words they have learned, for her own reference and for 
future drill. In the lessons for this month, there are a dozen 
ways of making the word-drill a fascinating play,—a 
sketched Christmas tree sprinkled with words in colored 
chalk, for the children to find and read,—a Christmas 
stocking with circles, each containing a word, overflowing 

at the top, and falling down the side ; even the bricks of a 
_ fire-place (easily drawn with a ruler) may hold the words, 
and rivet the attention of the children afresh at each new 
lesson. 

Two lessons of the length given are not enough for the 
whole month, and as in most cities there is a reader, or 
more than one, which the children must also read, it might 
be begun now, or at least immediately after the holidays. 
The nature lessons are not to be dropped, but the two are 
carried on together, sometimes a lesson in each in the same 
day, sometimes one or the other for several days in succes- 
sion, according to the one that fits most appropriately into 
the plan for the month. 

The reader should be looked through, and the lessons 
chosen in the order with which they relate to the other 
lessons of the class, rather than as they come in the book — 
and where they have no such connection, the picture may 
be taken as the subject, and talked over first. It is hard to 
put the same interest into a lesson about a white hat that 
was found in one on the living cricket or caterpillar, but the 
children, at least, must not suspect any difference in the 
teacher’s enthusiasm. 

In the reader-lessons every word used is supposed to be 
learned, and in a month or so more the same thing can 
be expected in the nature lessons,—as the children will 
know most of the common words, and the number of new 
ones will not be too great for them to learn in a preparatory 
drill, especially as by that time their increasing knowledge 
in phonics helps them to sound the new words for themselves. 

But to go back to the present, —the children should now 
be able not only to “/ about what they see, but to begin 
writing as well. The first attempts are of the simplest kind, 
the teacher putting upon the board a sentence with one 
word omitted, as “See our fir tree.” The children 
talk it over before taking their seats, and decide that they 
could put into the space the word “pretty,” or “green,” or 
“ beautiful,” or “ little,” and then copy the sentence on their 
slates as many times as they can think of an appropriate 
word. For the very first time it would be well for the 
teacher to write in a column these words as they suggest 
them, so that even the slowest ones of the class may under- 
stand exactly what they are to do, but the children rapidly 
gain power in this new mode of expression, and soon are 
able to write little original sentences. : 

And now is immediately felt the need (both by teacher 
and pupil) of the latter’s knowing how to sfe// the words. 
With the reading lesson on the board before them they can 
find there many of the words they use, but as they develop 
in the power of expressing themselves, they wish to use many 
new words. When the whole room does the written work 
at one time, the teacher may write these words upon the 
blackboard as they ask for them, but if one class must write 
while another recites, the children may leave spaces for the 
words they do not know, and the teacher can show them 
how to spell them when looking over their work later. 

Often the most astonishing words are asked for, with no 
apparent connection with the subject, and it is as amusing 
as a puzzle to see how the children will fit “grandmother” 
into a story on the snail, and “rooster” into one on the 
apple. Once in a lesson on the milkweed the teacher won- 
dered why one little boy should wish to know how to spell 
“guess” and then “rich,” so she looked at his slate where 
she found this little play of fancy : 


“The milkweed has silk sails, I guess it must be rich.” 


But in addition to this practice in using words, which is, 
of course, one of the best aids in learning spelling, there 
should be a regular spelling drill on a certain number of 
words, perhaps fifty, chosen from the longer list of their 
reading vocabulary. When these are first introduced there 
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may be the quick spelling by sight, — the children first look- 
ing intently at the word, and then trying to write it on the 
board as soon as it is erased. Later the words may be put 
in a column on the board and marked in the phonic lesson, 
and the pupils are further drilled upon them by copying, by 
spelling them upon their desks with the printed letter 
squares, and by writing sentences, one to contain each word, 
and their knowledge is further tested by a daily formal 
spelling lesson — usually written. 







Wy -s 
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Reading 


See my beautiful pine twig. 

It came from a pine tree. 

The snow is on the ground. 

The maple tree is bare. 

The oak tree is bare, too. 

Their leaves have gone to sleep. 

But the pine tree is green. 

It is an evergreen. 

How pretty it looks in the snow ! 
See its long needles. 

They are the leaves. 

They do not hold the snow. 

They let it sift through. 

If they did not, what would happen? 
Can you see the cones? 

What pretty things they are. 

They hold the seed babies. 

How many babies in each cone? 
What a snug little house it is for them. 


Merry Christmas, little fir tree ! 

You are the pine tree’s cousin. 

You grew in the snow, too. 

But now you are in our school-room. 

We are so glad to see you. 

You have many sister trees. 

They grow in the woods. 

But they visit many homes at Christmas time. 
They are the Christmas trees. 

What strange fruit they have ! 

They have many little candles. 

They have dolls, and tops, and drums. 
They see the happy little children. 

How happy “sey must be. 

Would you like to be a Christmas tree, too? 





It is so fatally easy to let method glide into the place of 
matter, to make intricate what God made plain, to make 
hard and formal what nature reveals at once to tact and to 
the native insight of childhood by judicious hints, that it is 
perhaps not strange that normal school work tends, as by an 
iron and universal law, to degenerate. — G. Stanley Hall 
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A Morning Reading 


Long ago in a far-away country there were shepherds 
watching their flocks by night. 

And an angel came to them, and they saw a great light 
shining round about them, and they were afraid. 

And the angel said unto them: “Fear not, for I bring 
you good tidings of great joy.” 

“ For unto you is born this day a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord.” 

And the angel told them they would find the babe lying 
in the manger in Bethlehem. 

And suddenly there was a multitude of angels, praising 
God and saying “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, good will toward men.” 

Then it came to pass that the angels went away from them 
into heaven. 

And the shepherds said one to another, “ Let us go even 
now into Bethlehem.” 

And they came with haste and found Joseph and Mary 
and the babe as the angel had said. 

Now there came also wise men from the east, looking for 
the young child. 

For behold ! a star had been sent as a sign unto them. 

And when they saw this star they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

And they arose and followed it. 

And lo! the star went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 

And when they were come in they saw the babe with 
Mary, his mother. 

And they fell down and worshipped him, giving gifts unto 
him of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 


Gloria in Excelsis 


List! The bells are softly pealing ; 
Joys of Christmas-tide they bring ; 
Let us all with gladsome voices 
Join the angels as they sing : 


Christmas Gifts for Little Fingers 


HELEN M. LATHROP 


ITH the approach of the holidays each year, comes 
VV to the perplexed teacher the old question. “What 
can the children make to carry home?” Some- 
times the very thought of the increased work, for brain and 
hand, weighs on us like a nightmare, and the gladness of 
the blessed Christmas-tide is overshadowed as with a dark 
cloud. It ¢s a difficult problem often, no doubt, and I can 
fully sympathize with the hard working ones who find it the 
straw too much. However, let us talk it over, and I may 
possibly be able to help you, with at least, some suggestions. 
In the first place, in order to make a success of what we 
hope to accomplish, it is necessary to implant in each 
child’s mind, the desire to do something for someone else. 
Children are naturally selfish little beings. It is largely not 
fault of their training that this is true ; they have little or he 
opportunity to cultivate the unselfish traits. 

Go into any school, and say to a miscellaneous gathering 
of children, “ Why are you glad Christmas is coming?” and 
I will wager that nine out of ten, (or sixteen to one if the 
problem suits better) will answer, “ Because Santa Claus 
brings me presents.’’ Christmas is to them pre-eminently a 
time of receiving rather than giving. Children are so im- 
pressionable however, that it only needs a few words to 
turn the tide in the other direction, and then all is plain 
sailing, so far as their co-operation is concerned. Having 
brought the children to the giving point, it is now our part 
to provide the means. Indeed, it seems sometimes that we 
must not only press the button, but do the rest as well! 
Does not it pay though, when, with dancing eyes, flushed 
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cheeks and quickened steps, the little men and. women 
walk proudly home with the dainty parcel to be “hidden 
away” until Christmas morning? 
" Now for some practical hints. A very pretty little box 
may be made of white torchon paper. Cut for a pattern an 
oblong in cardboard, eight inches and half long, by five and 
a half wide. Notch and line as in diagram, making the 
oblongs for lid and bottom of box of equal size. Sketch a 
sprig of holly for the 
lid, and perforate each, 
from the pattern, for 
sewing. All of the lids 
can be perforated in a 
short time by laying 
the pattern in, and 
pricking through the 
holes. Draw in the lines 
between the holes. 
Before folding let the 
children embroider the 
leaves in dark green 
silk. The holly berries 
may be cut out of red 
paper with a conduc- 
tor’s punch, and pasted 
on. When all are em- 
broidered, fold along 
the lines punch holes 
at the corners and tie 
with red baby ribbon. 
For a blotter, an ob- 


long of the torchon 
paper eight inches long 
by six wide. Sketch 


and perforate flowers, 
the petals appearing like 
rays coming from a cen- 
ter perforation. These 
may be embroidered in any colored silk the children prefer. 
I usually have three colors for them to choose from. At 
the back three pieces of blotting paper, the whole tied 
together with ribbon to match the flowers in color. On 
black Bristol board these flowers are very showy. It adds 
to the beauty of the cards to gild the borders in imitation of 
ragged edged paper. 

Plain white Bristol board with a fine holly design perfor- 
ated and embossed makes a very pretty calendar. Sew the 
little calendar to the board at one side of the design. The 
berries thrown out in relief are very effective. 

A dear little needle book of water color paper, cut and 
embroidered to represent a large pansy is one of the 
prettiest models. Sketch and perforate the pattern on a 
square of the paper. After the children have sewed them, 
they may be cut out and flannel leaves, the same size and 
shape, fastened at the back. 


*For something very simple and easily made up, the 
weaving mats can be utilized. Paste in a square of thin 
Bristol board and press into shape over a Fifth Gift 
box. With a handle of the board, they make very pretty 
baskets. 

A match scratcher in the shape of a drum is easily made 
and most pleasing. Paste circular pieces of sand paper on 
the end of a ribbon bolt. Cut a piece of Bristol board just 
the size of the cylinder. Mark and embroider in imitation 
of the cords on the sides of a drum. Paste this firmly 
around the bolt and fasten a ribbon at each end to hang 
it by. 

With these suggestions to work on, an infinite variety of 
acceptable little gifts may be devised. Shaving cases, pic- 
ture frames, pin trays, etc., are among those easily arranged 
by varying the patterns to suit circumstances and tastes. 
At any rate do not fail to have the children make something 
for, no matter how simple the result, the effort is sure to be 
appreciated. And, as year by year, the anniversaries roll 
round, it will surprise and delight us to find a con- 
stant increase in our own power to plan and ability to 
execute. 


Is he coming ? 
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An Incident From “ Ben Hur” 


HELEN C, DRESSER 


A new ruler was coming to Jerusalem. He was a Roman, 
and the Jews were not glad to have him. On the 
morning when he came into the city, there was a great 
parade, and people went out on the house-tops to see the 
new governor and the soldiers who were with him. 

In one of the largest houses lived a family named Hur. 
Ben Hur and his sister, Tirzah were out on the house-top 
leaning against the stone railing which went all around the 
roof. There was a crack in the railing, but the boy and his 
sister did not know that. When the new ruler came in 
sight, they were so anxious to see him that they leaned very 
hard against the railing. 

Just as the new governor was below them, the railing 
broke where it had been cracked, and a large piece of stone 
fell. Ben Hur reached out his hand, trying to catch it, but 
the men below thought he had thrown the stone. The 
stone hit the new ruler and hurt him quite severely. 

The soldiers rushed into the house and took all the family 
prisoners, separating Ben Hur from his mother and sister. 

Ben Hur was hurried along with the soldiers all that day 
and until noon the next, when they came to a town called 
Nazareth. Ben Hur was faint and sick. When they came 
to a well, the boy was too tired to get a drink. As he lay 
there in the dust, two people came along — an old carpen- 
ter and his son. The old man asked the soldiers who the 
prisoner was and what he had done. They told him that 
Ben Hur had tried to kill the new governor, and was to be 
a slave all the rest of his life. 

The boy who was with the carpenter laid down his axe, 
and going to the well, drew a pitcher of water. He came 
to the boy and laid his hand on Ben Hur’s shoulder. Ben 
Hur looked up and saw a boy about his own age, with light 
brown hair and such kind blue eyes, that he knew he was a 
friend ; so he took the drink which had been brought to 
him. 

The carpenter’s son laid his hand on Ben Hur’s head a 
moment, as if in blessing; then he went back to his father. 

Ben Hur never forgot the kind stranger, though he did 
not know that the one who had been so kind to him was 
the son of Joseph and Mary. 


Frost Work 


“One cold morning last autumn the white frost looked 
just like snow in the meadow. 


“ The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘ Now, I shall be out of sight, 
So, through the valley, and over the height, 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain — 
Which makes so much bustle and noise in vain — 
But I'll be as busy as they.’ 


Then he went to the mountain and powdered its crest ; 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he drest 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head.” — 7. F. Gould. 


“Oh, you should see Jack Frost in his soft, white furs 
skimming about over the hills, and through the vales ; peep- 
ing in at the windows, and covering them with silver ferns ; 
dressing the grass-blades in velvety ice; hanging ivory 
lances on the trees ; and sprinkling diamond dust in every 
nook and corner where a dewdrop falls asleep. 
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“ He even creeps into the dark soil, and changes the 
raindrops there into sharp, icy needles. You can often see 
them on very cold mornings, bristling like quivers of silver 
darts out of the gardens, where they cut the hard ground 
into fine, soft soil.” 

“ IT saw hundreds of glassy threads on our pond, one day 
last winter,” said Bunny. “ Did Jack Frost make them 
there, also?” 

“Yes; and it is a beautiful sight to see him weaving a 
warm icy covering over the ponds when winter weather sets 
in. 

‘« Just before water is cold enough to freeze, it swells and 
rises to the surface. The ice-coat forms, therefore, at the 
top instead of on the beds of ponds and streams. If the 
freezing took place at the bottom, the ponds would become 
solid blocks of ice; all the fish would die; and even the 
warm summer sun could not melt the frozen mass in deep 
water. 

“When the air is very cold and still, you can see sharp 
needles shoot back and forth over our pond, making a fine 
network of icy thread. Soon a smooth sheet is woven, 
which becomes thicker and thicker as long as the cold spell 
lasts. 

“When melting, myriads of stars often appear in the ice, 
like snowflakes with their six silver rays meeting in points 
that glisten like dewdrops.”’ 

“But all ice is not smooth,” said Dick. ‘‘ What makes 
the little rough places on the brook and pond? ”’ 

“When the wind blows, the waves break the ice-needles, 
and rub the pieces against each other, so that they freeze in 
bunches. The ice of rough running streams is almost 
always covered with nubbles that look like frozen ripples, or 
tiny ice-waves. 

“ There are many beautiful sights here i in winter, but none 
more charming than our pond with its snow-bound shores. 
It looks like a strip of bright blue sky set in a frame of 
fleecy clouds, and hung on the hilly walls of our valley home 
by a fine brooklet thread.”— Brooks and Brook Basins. 
( Ginn & Co.) mn 


He’s Coming 
Perhaps you have heard of Jack Frost, 
Who’s traveling down from the north 


To give us a call, big folks and small, 
No matter what it may cost. 


He sails on an iceberg, I know; 

And the wind is the captain and crew ; 
And he reaches our shore somewhat before 
The beautiful lady of siiow. 


He cries to the brooks, ‘‘ Silence all!” 
While he holds every bubble in thrall; 
And the best of skating’s surely awaiting 
The boy who forgets how to fall. 


But everyone has his bright moods ; 

And I think you may search many roods, 

And find no such wreaths as Jack paints when he 
breathes 

On the window a dream of the woods.— Sel. 
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SING, LITTLE CHILDREN, SING. 


Lucy Larcom. 


George L. Osgood. 
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A car- ol for Christ-mas 
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From Songs for Little Ones (Jenks & Walker.) Special permission of Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Our Supplementary Picture 


La Madonna Della Sedia 


Raphael painted a great many pictures of the Madonna. 
Some of these have a grander beauty than the Madonna of 
the Chair; but this is a representation of sweet, human 
affection, and while other Madonnas win our wondering 
admiration, this wins our warmest love. 

The mother sits in a low chair with the little Christ-Child 
closely clasped in her arms; His hands are concealed by 
her drapery, and her face is resting against His. The little 
Saint John with folded hands stands near them ; in his arms 
he holds a small cross. The cross and the folded hands are 
indeed prophetic of the spiritual connection that existed 
between Jesus and Saint John when childhood gave place 
to manhood, and the life-work of the one prepared the way 
for the life-work of the other, but the picture is more 
suggestive of two little cousins stopping for a moment in 
their play to nestle beside a loving mother. The Madonna’s 
face is sweet and youthful, and the little Jesus resembles 
her. 

There is a pretty legend connected with this painting. It 
has been repeated again and again, but possibly some of my 
readers may not be familiar with it. To know it adds 
greatly to the enjoyment of the picture. It has a charm 
that fails to cling to all legends that are iilustrated by the 
old paintings or associated with them, for it is quite possible 
to believe it true. This legend tells us that long years ago, 
when Raphael was upon earth, there lived among the hills of 
Italy a good old hermit, who was called Father Bernardo. 
“ Are you not lonely and sad?” some one asked him, know- 
ing how solitary he was. “Oh, no,” he answered, “for I 
have two daughters who are kind to me; one is a talking 
daughter, but one is dumb.” 

It was afterward learned that the dumb daughter was a 
noble old tree that grew beside his hut, and that the talking 
daughter was Mary, whose father was a vine-dresser, who 
also lived among the Italian hills. Mary loved the old 
monk, and often ministered to his comfort. 

After a time the old hermit’s hut was made unsafe by a 
freshet, and Father Bernardo only saved his life by climbing 
into the arms of his dumb daughter. He remained there 
until Mary and her father came and took him to their home. 
His talking daughter cared for him, too, tenderly until he 


died. Before he passed away he prayed that God would 
distinguish his two daughters with special blessings, in 
remembrance of the protection and comfort they had given 
to the lonely hermit. 

As years went on the tree was cut down, and made into 
wine casks. Mary became a wife, and a mother of children 
or rare beauty. 

Ata distance was Raphael, longing to find his ideal of 
the Madonna, of the Christ-Child, and of the little Saint 
John. At last, traveling in the country, he found in the 
talking daughter and her little sons the fulfilment of his 
wish. One of the casks made from the dumb daughter was 
lying near, and he sketched his picture upon the cover. So 
Father Bernardo’s prayer was answered, for although hun- 
dreds of years have passed away since that time, the 
Madonna of the Chair in thousands and thousands of homes 
is still a choice treasure, improving by its beauty the taste 
and the hearts of its owners. It has inspired many artists 
to noble work, and in the sweet influence it exerts, the old 
monk’s wish is abundantly fulfilled. The original Madonna 
of the Chair is now in the Pitti Gallery at Florence 

— Evelyn S. Foster, in Every Other Sunday 


Christmas Carol 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And the song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Kvery heart is aflame, and the beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King. 
— J. G. Holland 
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True Stories for Children I 


A Boy that Loved Birds 
A TEACHER 


(This series of stories about distinguished people can be used as 
history, language work, and supplementary reading.— Ep.) 


J cam JAMES AUDUBON! That was the little boy’s 
name. 

He was born down in Louisiana where there are so 
many beautiful birds. It is very warm in Louisiana the 
whole year round, and many of the birds do not go away as 
ours do in the autumn. 

And so, you see, there was never a time when this little 
boy could not watch the birds flying hither and thither. 

He was hardly more than seven years old before he knew 
the names of them all. He knew where they lived, the 
kinds of nests they built, the kinds of eggs they laid in their 
nests, and all about the baby birds that peeped out from the 
eggs. 

“Where has the child learned so much!” people used 
to say. 

But the little boy would say, ‘Why, I just watch them, 
that’s all.” 

His father was glad to see his boy interested in the birds 
like this, and so helped him in every way he could. 

He bought him books that told all about birds; and he 
bought him pictures of birds— large beautiful colored 
pictures. 

And all these pictures the little boy would fasten to the 
walls of his room where he could see them always. 

“T can almost hear them sing,” he used to say. My 
beautiful birds ! 

And you may be sure the boy knew the song of every one 
of them, and could tell them when he heard them in the 
forests. 

When Audubon was ten years old his father sent him to 
France to study in one of the best schools in Paris, 

Now France is a beautiful sunny countfy ; and in Paris 
there are many wonderful and beautiful things to be seen. 
But of them all it was the birds — the new birds — that the 
boy cared most for. He bought new books and new pic- 
tures — all of birds—and with the pictures he lined the 
walls of his little room again. 

He learned here to stuff birds and mountthem. But he 
would never shoot a bird, and so his collection did not 
grow very fast. 

Then, too, the boy did not enjoy stuffed birds. “They 
stand so still,” he said. “It is not natural. I want to see 
them happy. I want to see them hopping and flying from 
bough to bough. I want to see their little heads turn from 
side to side; and most of all I want to hear their song. 
How little birds can sing! I like to see them open their 
bills and pour out their melody. It fills the whole forest 
sometimes, and it seems to me their song must reach the 
clouds and the sky.” 

While Audubon was at school in France he learned to 
paint. 

“Now,” said he. “I can paint pictures of my birds.”’ 
But again he was disappointed. ‘ Nobody,” he said, “ can 
ever put the wonderful bird colors onto paper!” 

Each birthday, Audubon would look through the pictures 
he made during the year, and nearly always he would throw 
them all away. But all this time he wus learning. Each 
year the bird pictures grew better. Still he was never sat- 
isfied with them. And so, when he became a man he went 
to a great painter in Paris, who taught him to paint and 
draw most beautifully. People all over Europe admired 
his work, and his own teacher told him he did most beauti- 
ful work. 

“Yes,” he would say, “but one trill from their little 
throats is better than the best picture that ever was!” 

By and by Audubon came back to America. And this 
time he went to Pennsylvania to live. Here there were 
thousands of birds in the deep forests; and Audubon was 
the happiest man that ever lived. 

“T must tell the world about birds,” he said. So he set 


to work. Day in and day out he would sit and watch them. 
Sometimes he would take a boat and row off down a 
river. Then all day long— very still so that the birds 
might not be frightened —he would sit and watch them. 
At last he made his book. It was a grand book, and all the 
pictures in it Audubon painted himself. 

In Europe and America both people admired the book ; 
bird students said there had never been anything like it, 
and everybody that loved birds and wanted to know about 
their little lives loved the book. 

And such a large book as it was! As large as the largest 
Atlas you ever saw. So large that you would have to lay it 
out on a table to read it. 

The author had it large like this so that he might have 
room on the pages to paint the birds life size and still have 
room to tell all about them. 

It was a very wonderful book. No one had ever told so 
much about birds before. No one had ever known so 
much to tell. 

Audubon’s book became “ the authority’ on birds. That 
is, it became the one book that everyone goes to if he wants 
to be sure a certain fact about a bird is true or not. If 
Audubon says so, then they are sure it is so. So all the 
world speaks of Audubon as “ the authority on birds.” 

But while Audubon was writing his book, and living in 
the woods he had many strange experiences. . Sometimes 


‘he slept in his boat on the river; often in the wigwams of 


the Indians. 

But in all this he was very happy; for he loved the birds 
always and they loved him. 

Sometime you will read about Audubon much more than 
this, for there is much to tell about his life in the woods 
watching the birds. 



































Mr. Stops * 


At her book, little Jane was no dunce, all agreed ; 

Though the sense was oft spoiled, for she read with 
such speed, F 

That her schoolmaster, Stops, out of kindness and love, 

Just set her two little examples, to prove 

That, without punctuatou, we find, to our cost, 

How sense goes for nothing, and reason is lost. 


Examples 


Four rooms I have and hating gloom 
I’ve twenty candles in each room 
Five and twenty in the four 

Indeed there are not less nor more 


The Same, Properly Pointed 


Four rooms I have ; and, hating gloom, 
I’ve twenty candles. In‘each room 
Five ; and twenty in the four. 

Indeed there are not less nor more. 


* The Good Child's Book of Stops. Permission of D, C, Heath & Co. Published 
from original plates of London edition, 1810, 
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Christmas Tree for 
Every One 


HANNA REEVE BEEBE 


Miss Marsh told all her children to 
be sure and come to school that after- 
noon for she would have a surprise for 
them as to-morrow would be Christ- 
mas. How long the noon hour seemed ! 
They could hardly wait for the doors 
to open. 

At last it was time and their eager eyes fairly danced 
with joy at the sight which rewarded their gaze. On each 
little desk was a real, true Christmas tree, not a big one to 
be sure, but “ such a dear little tree.” That was an after- 
noon never to be forgotten. 

Miss Marsh had asked one of the big boys of the school 
to get her a tree and he had gone into the woods the after- 
noon before, and brought her quite a large one and from 
this she cut a branch for each of her little flock. Then she 
filled as many small paste-board boxes with nice white 
marble dust from a marble cutter’s near by and after pushing 
the stem of a tree through a hole in each lid and pressing 
the stem down in the dust so it could not shake about, she 
fastened the lids on with big pins. Each little tree was now 
standing as firmly as though it were growing there and what 
fun they had trimming them. 

All the pretty little mats they had woven, the bright 
beads they had strung and many dainty clay objects they 
had modeled and colored, beside many other things their 
little fingers had so carefully fashioned — Miss Marsh had 
saved fof them to decorate the tree. Among the latter 
were small boxes and cornucopias — these she filled with 
candies. And best of all she told them they might take 
them all home for Christmas. 

The little procession as it moved off, looked like a walk- 
ing flower-garden; the trees were bearing such bright fruits 
and blossoms, and the happy, smiling faces peeping out 
above were brighter yet. 


Certain Duties 


There are certain duties, more or less laborious, which all 
well-bred men and women must perform because of what 
they owe to themselves and to society. The person must 
be kept clean; the dress in scrupulous order ; the voice, 
laughter and gestures controlled ; every other human being 
who is met, whether lord or laborer, should be treated with 
simple, sincere courtesy. At the table, on the street, in 
social life there.must be conformity to certain minute laws 
which govern well-bred people. 

The man or woman who tries to learn these things in 
middle life is hampered or paralyzed by ignorance and awk- 
wardness. Jean Paul, with a great gospel of truth burning 
on his tongue, felt his boorish manner a heavy burden that 
kept him long dumb. 

There are countless American girls and boys who some 
day may have a message to deliver to the world. These 
things should become habits in early youth. 

— Youth's Companion 





About Christmas time a little girl was told that “ she was 
naughty, and Santa Claus might not bring her a present.” 
“Well,” said she, “you need not say it so near the chimney.” 
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Rhythmic Motion in the School- 


Room 
ANNIE E. ALLEN Normal School Kindergarten Chicago 


The lack of rhythmic motion in our schools may be so 
easily supplied by the careful systematic training of children 
in exercises having for their goal the free use of the whole 
body in the most untrammelled way. 

Few school-rooms are provided with pianos, so how, it is 
asked, would it be possible for us to have the musical 
accompaniment to such marching and skipping as our 
children really need, and which they should have. 

Select some instrumental music as lies within the compass 
of children’s voices and teach them to hum or sing it to the 
syllable 42. (This humming will clear the head and in 
some cases keep it freer from colds than any amount of 
medicine, provided the air in the room is pure.) 

The music may be learned in unison or in two, three, or 
four part harmony. When easily and rythmically sung, the 
children, one row at a time, may march, skip, or respond in 
any other movement to the rhythm suggested by this music. 

Varying the music to suit more complicated steps and arm 
movements gives variety and adds greatly to the interest 
and value of the exercises. For instance, a plain skip (first 
with one foot then the other) may be varied by a rhythm 
in 4 time that will suggest such a movement as this ; — ship, 
skip, run, run, run. Skip, skip, run, run, run, etc., or skip, 
skip, skip, run. Skip, skip, skip, rum, etc. Vary a march 
with a slide, first with one foot, then with the other. Change 
this by sliding alternately twice with each foot or adding a 
skip to the slide. 

After the children have been sitting for some time these 
exercises will set the blood in circulation and prepare for 
the next lesson, physically, as no amount of ordinary stereo- 
typed gymnastics will do; in the end it will be a saving of 
time and strength. 

We are not jolly enough, do not have fun enough in our 
school-rooms ; we are afraid to, and so lose half, and more 
than half, the good we might do for each other. It is need- 
less to say that if the teacher herself would join in these 
exercises it will add to the sport of the children and cause 
her to grow young and sympathetic. 


Debt to Woman 


At present, the American school system as a whole owes 
its high quality in no small measure to the noble character, 
enthusiasm and devotion of women who make teaching not 
only a means of livelihood, but in addition thereto a ntission 
service of love for their work and for children. To increase 
this love is to increase the best part of their services, and to 
diminish it is to degrade it to mere drudgery and routine. 
As the culture of women gradually rises, it becomes more 
and more evident how unjust have been the discriminations 
against them in this field, where in higher and higher grades 
of school work their services are becoming no less valuable 
than men’s. — G. Stanley Hall 


A Harbinger of Winter 


From clouds that glimmer white with mist 
The tiny flakes are drifting. 

No gleam of gold or crimson light 
The sunset sky is rifting. 

Swiftly, slowly, low or high, 

Hither and thither the snowflakes fly. 


Oh, wee, white flakes so pure and fair, 
The fields and hollows heaping, 
You fold the summer flowers to rest 
And watch them in their sleeping. 
Folding leaves and blossoms low 
Lazily drift the flakes of snow. 
— Selected 
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Language Exercises 


Lie and Lay 


1 laid myself down to sleep last night. 

I lay down to sleep last night. 

Lay the loaf on the shelf. 

Let the loaf lie on the shelf. 

John laid his slate on the bench. 

The slate lay on the bench for a whole week. 

The surgeon was laying the wounded soldier on the 
grass. 

8. The wounded soldier was lying on the grass. 


Read these sentences aloud several times. Notice how 
the forms of Ze and of /ay are used. 


SAWS N 


Written Exercises 
Fill these blanks with some form of lie or lay. 


Let us ourselves down to rest. 

How long do you intend to there? 
Have you anything by for a rainy day? 
I saw the dog —— before his kennel. 
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The hen an egg yesterday. 

Does the hen —— more than one egg a day? 

The soldiers —~ down their arms when they surrended. 
The soldiers —— down to rest when the battle was won. 


Written Exercises 


Fill these blank} with Vie, lay, lain, or lying... When 
your sentences are complete, read them several times. 


He had —— on the sofa all day. 

Will you let me —— on this grass? 

Let us —— on this soft turf. 

The babies in their caadles now. 

The babies are in their cradles now. 

Last night the soldiers —— before their camp fire. 
Where is Queen Titania ? 
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Letter Writing 
Write letters from these outlines: — 
Alice to Frances 
Alice’s mother has consented to let Alice go to the party. 
Alice is very glad Frances has invited her— hopes it will 
be a fine day — expects to reach her friend’s house before 
noon — will bring her best doll with her. 
Kate Gray to Frances Page 


Kate is very sorry that she cannot go to Frances’s party. 
She has a bad cold — must have caught it while coasting 
last week — has to stay in the house for a few days — hopes 
the day will be fine for the party, and that the other girls 
will enjoy themselves. 


Robert to Philip 


Robert has a new gun. He expects to go to the woods 
with it next Saturday. He would like Philip.to go with 
him. They will carry their lunch and stay all day. 


Philip to Robert 
Philip will be very glad to go with Robert. He has been 





practising for many days at hitting a mark. He thinks he 
is a pretty good shot now. His older brother Ned will go 
too. They will call for Robert at nine o’clock.— Maxwell's 
Language Books, American Book Co., Publishers 


Learning English 


An intelligent foreigner is said to have expressed himself 
after the following fashion on the absurdities of the English 
language: “ WhenI discovered that if I was quick I was 
fast, if I stood firm I was fast, if I spent too freely I was 
fast, and that not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged ; 


but when I came across this sentence: ‘ The first one won’ 


one one-dollar prize,’ I was tempted to give up English and 
learn some other language.” 


A School Song 
Tune: “‘ Jingle Bells.” 
The snow is falling fast, 
The pretty birds are gone. 
The green leaves and the flowers bright, 
But still we have some fun. 
For winter days are nice, 
And Santa Claus is near. 
O listen and you'll hear his bells, 
Ring out with merry cheer. 


CHORUS 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle ail the way. 
Don’t you hear the 
Christmas bells 
Ring out from San- 

ta’s sleigh ? 


( Repeat.) 


He’s coming with his 
gifts, 
For all good girls 
and boys ; 
You'll hear his sleigh 
on Christmas eve. 
O don’t you make a 
noise. 
Just hang your stocking 
up, 
And softly go to rest ; 
On Christmas morning 
you will find 
Just what you like the 
best. 
Cuorus. — Jingle 
bells, etc. 





The Snow-Storm 


We are free! we are free! the snowflakes cried, 
Hurrah! hurrah! away we hide. 

Now we're whirling, and twirling, and dancing around, 
And gently sinking to the ground. 

The jolly north wind! how he makes us fly, 

And whistles the tune we are dancing by. 

We cover the valleys, we cover the hills, 

We bury the flowers and frozen rills, 

We're dashing out this way, and that way again, 

We're dashing against the window pane. 

They away, away, away, away, 

We'll make a track for the merry sleigh; 

We're drifting high, ah! ah! here’s fun 

For the boys and girls 

When school is done. 

Now we're whirling, and twirling, and dancing around, 
And gently sinking to the ground. — Sel. 
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pes Do not address business letters to the editor but to 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Christmas Spirit 


Put yourself under Christmas influence teachers and fill 
yourself full of the Christmas spirit before attempting to 
get the children “ ready for Christmas.” Bible readings of 
the old, old story, the description of the three wise men 
who followed the star, in “ Ben Hur,” and some of the best of 
the Christ-Child stories prepared for school use will take 
you back in imagination to the other days and the life of 
other countries. Then Dickens comes in with the 
Christmas jollity and the good cheer through which, like a 
golden thread, runs the whole sacred meaning of Christmas. 
That Christmas dinner never grows cold nor loses its flavor. 

I would of plan so much gift making — that is, I would 
not plan to have the children do so much that its accom- 
plishment will weary you to death and make the children 
unhappy because they catch your worried spirit. No, no, 
plan only that which can be done without sacrificing the 
Christmas joyousness. Keep the spirit bright or there can 
be no true Christmas. The editor has put herself into 
thousands of school-rooms in imagination in the preparation 
of this Christmas number, and now she hands it over to you 
with the heartiest wishes for a “ Merry Christmas.” 


Our Animal Stories 


It is a source of great satisfaction to all concerned in the 
preparation of our animal story series this year, to know 
it is accomplishing its purpose, in truly helping the 
teachers. Appreciative words concerning them come to us 
from all parts of the country —from kindergartens to the 
grammar grades. If anybody supposes that these stories 
come together without work-and a good deal of it, that indi- 
vidual would become suddenly enlightened by a glimpse 
_ behind the scenes. The amount of research among the 
best authorities to get at the facts of these animal lives is 
enormous, and no pains are spared to get at the truth of the 
minutest details. It would be very easy after that to simply 
record these facts in print and let the teacher give them to 
the pupils as facts to be memorized. But that is not the 
object of this series. It is designed to capture the children 
with the fascination of the story of these living creatures, as 
a part of God’s creation, and to lead the children to feel 
kindlier toward them all their lives. The brotherhood of 
everything alive, is a good doctrine for the children. Miss 
Helm’s happy gift of clothing fact in charming fancy, and 
Prof. Augsburg’s skilful sketching of his original con- 
ceptions of animals at work and at play, are fully meeting 
the high expectations for this instructive series. 


Second Year Vocabulary 


Abby M. Bosworth, of Brookline, Mass., has arranged a 
little pamphlet list of words in second year vocabulary. 
Price 10 cents. 


Dr. J. H. James, Mankato, Minn., will send ‘‘ Suggestions to 
Teachers Regarding Visual Defects of School Children” to any 
teacher who will enclose postage. Better send, teachers, and 
don’t forget the postage. 
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Two Books for Christmas Presents 


Bird-Land Echoes and The Birds About Us, by Charles 
Conrad Abbott, M. D. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila.), are 
just the thing to give teachers for Christmas presents, now 
that “Bird Days” are becoming an annual school festival. 


Helen Keller 


Tell the children that Helen Keller, blind and deaf, and 
shut out from all the world except by finger language, has 
not only completed her preparatory course for the Harvard 
annex, but has passed the entrance examination satisfac- 
torily and entered Radcliffe college as a student. 


Winter Beauty 


Read prelude to Part Second in “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” to getin touch with Lowell’s exquisite imagination 
of winter beauty, for this author saw other “ rate” things 
besides “‘a day in June.” Keep the book close by you. Take 
it up when you drop down fora moment to rest. Make 
that wonderful prelude a permanent possession before winter 
is really here, that you may be ready to radiaz it to the 
children. Read it before Christmas. 


Cocoons 


During midwinter is the time for gathering the cocoons 
that hold the beautiful moths of next June. Look for 
clusters of leaves that are hanging on bare twigs. Not all 
these clusters contain moths, but some do, and they “ pay” 
for the hunt, or they will next summer, when the moth wings 
flutter under your very eyes. 


Child Study Experiences 


Where are those letters I asked for in October number, 
telling of your personal experiences in child study “ cases’ ? 
I have not received one. Very well, the invitation is 
extended. Hope to have many such letters for future 
numbers. 


A Christmas Committee 


Appoint a Christmas committee among the children, 
to see that no boy or girl in your room goes with- 
out a Christmas remembrance. That unpopular boy, the 
boy with the torn coat, the girl who has grown bitter be- 
cause she has had no childhood — look out for these or see 
that the committee plan for them. 


Helpful Books 


Have received two lists of helpful books in response to the late 
appeal. Send the name of every book that has helped you, no 
matter whether it is new or old. A list will be printed in this 
paper as soon as a sufficient number is received. Send price and 
publisher. 


Whittier’s Birthday 


Do not forget Whittier’s birthday this month. How 
many are familiar with Whittier’s Red Riding Hood? It 
appears in this number. 


Don’t ask me, teachers, if I want an article on this or 
that subject. Send it if you wish. I can’t decide on any- 
thing till I see it. Do not require me to say this to you 
individually in answer to letters. 


Acknowledge checks. Send stamps for return manuscript. 
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Christmas Without Children 


What would Christmas be without the children? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 

As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When’‘a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas” in your face? 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces ; 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled ; 
Let us think of one who, loving others, 
Was on earth and dwelt a little child. 


— Isabelle H. Fitz in ‘‘ Every Other Sunday” 


A Picture Story 


I have a story to tell you and you may 
make the pictures for me. 

This story is about a little boy named Dick. 

Dick lived in the city. 

His mother was poor and took in sewing 
to earn money to live. 

They lived together in a little attic room. 
There was one window in this room about 
as long as it was wide. (Show with hands.) It 
had four panes of glass in it. There was 
a hole in the upper left hand pane. What 
do you suppose Dick’s mother did? (Stuffed 
inarag) Yes, now you draw the window. 

One day in December, Dick sat on a box 
that was in this room. The box was about so 
long, (show with hands) so high, — and 
in the front of it was a key-hole. What do 
you think it was? (A trunk.) Well, draw it. 

Dick sat looking down at his feet and 
swinging them against the trunk. He saw 
how many holes were in his shoes and it was 
Christmas time. He was wishing he could 
have some new ones when he heard a rap 
on the door. Who came in? (Santa Claus.) 
Yes, with a box. 

This box was tied with a string and in it 
was something for Dick. (Shoes.) Shoes, just 
what he wanted most. Santa always knows. 
Now draw the box and just the kind of shoes 
you would have wanted Santa to have brought, 
had you been little Dick. 

Santa brought something long and round 
with stripes on it, (stick of candy) and some- 
thing round and red. (Apple.) Draw. 

Then he didn’t forget Dick’s mother. She 
had never been able to sew much after dark 
as they only had a little candle and what do 
you think Santa Claus had for her? Yes, 
a nice lamp. Draw such a lamp as you think 
he brought her. 


(Sent to editor by Grace E. Demond.) 
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The Hemlock Log* 


A Christmas Story 


FRANCES BREWSTER 


ILBERT lay on the rug before a bright wood fire. He 
watched the sparks fly upward, crackling and dancing, 
then whirling away, a merry troop, up the chimney. 

Within, all was perfect quiet. The house cat purred 
upon the settle by the chimney piece, the clock with slow 
monotony ticked on the mantel shelf; the fire hissed and 
crackled. Without there raged a fierce, wild storm. The 
north-wind, moaning through the leafless trees, beat the snow 
and sleet in angry gusts against the window pane. 

Gilbert watched the dancing sparks and reddening log. 

“1 wonder where you came from, you rough tree trunk, 
you must have been part of a fine straight tree in your day 
in some dark forest. I should like to know your history. I 
wonder why they cut you down?” 

“Listen, Gilbert,”’ said the log, “and I will tell you. 
Long, long ago, the south wind blew a tiny seed from off a 
hemlock tree. It blew the seed for many miles over hill 
and dale, then let it fall. The spot on which it fell was 
soft and moist. It sank into the ground and, soon covered 
with earth and leaves, it fell asleep, in the woods not far 
from here. 

All through the dreary winter that little seed slept on. 
Snows covered the earth like a warm blanket. After a time 
the seed began to stir, it felt too warm, and tried to push 
the coverings off., At last one day it cast away its only 
covering, a dried oak leaf, and looked up to the sky, — the 
soft blue shining sky. 

‘Oh,’ thought the seed, ‘I want to go up there ;’ and so 
it stretched its little limbs and grew and grew, but all the 
time it seemed to get no nearer to the soft blue sky it loved 
so well. 

Summers came and went, snows fell and melted, and new 
branches spread ever up, up toward the blue. 

The seed had grown to be a tree; and still with each 
return of spring the circling sap sent new shoots out, but yet 
the sky seemed very far away. 

One day, late in the fall, two men came to the wood. 
The leaves had fallen from the other trees, leaving them 
bare and gray ; only the hemlock, the evergreen, kept on its 
summer dress. The men stood by the tree, admired its 
graceful bearing, its beautiful spreading branches. At last 
one spoke, the elder of the two; ‘This, Peter, is the tree 
I want. Put a mark upon it, and cut it down on Christmas 
Eve.’ 

Peter cut a sign upon the tree, a cross, and then the two 
walked on. 

The hemlock shivered. ‘Cut me down,’ it cried. ‘Cut 
me after these long years of growing upward. Cut me down 
and so prevent me ever reaching that blue sky for which I 
have lived and struggled since first I saw the light of day! 
Oh no! Oh no!’ it moaned, ‘it cannot, shail not be !’ 

But as it rocked to and fro in wild despair, its tossing 
branches slowly lashed about less furiously, and it listened to 
a voice daep in the hemlock’s heart. 

‘Cease, cease this useless moaning,’ said the voice. ‘That 
which you long for never can be gained by simply living 
here and growing up. Do not cry out at what will in the 
end be for the best. To do for others and to live for others 
can only win for you the greatest good.’ 





*Copyrighted, 1896, by EpucaTionaL Pustisuinc Co, 
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And then within the hemlock’s heart there came a peace. 
Its drooping branches stood out strong again, and all the 
forest marvelled at its strength and perfect beauty. 


At last the day came when it must leave its forest home, 
and go into the world. But never did it falter. It held its 
branches out, even when it heard the foot-steps of the men, 
when it knew that soon the axe would do its work and send 
it crashing to the ground. 


One moment Peter stood, then raised his axe and struck 
it hard into the tree. It shuddered, but stood straight and 
strong, and, though it felt each stroke cut deep, it held its 
head erect. 


At last the tree lay flat upon the ground, and it was drawn 
away, forever, from its home into the world of which it 
knew nothing. 


Gilbert, I was that tree! They drew me to a beautiful 
country house and placed me in a long, high room. 


Noble men and gentle women, sweet-faced girls and boys 
dressed me up with colored balls, gold and silver stars, 
placed candles wherever they could find a spot, then over 
all my boughs threw glittering threads of gold and silver, 
and sparkling wool to look like snow. After a time they 
left me. I could hear their voices as they separatad for the 
night, full of kindness and good will. And I thought it 
was not, after all, so very hard to live away from my forest 
home. 

Then came Christmas. From early morning I could hear 
the hum and sound of children’s voices and the patter of 
little feet outside the door. After a time a man came in and 
lighted all my candles and I felt myself almost bowed down 
beneath the weight of light and color. 


Presently I heard murmuring, expectant voices beyond 
the door, which in a moment was thrown wide open, and 
there I proudly stood before an army of beautiful, happy 
children, who gazed in silent wonder at me, and I, entranced, 
at them. Forming a ring they danced round and round, 
until a sweet young voice began to sing, the others joining : 


‘ There’s a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree, 

That happy children rejoice to see, 

Spreading its branches year by year, 

It comes from the forest to flourish here ; 

And that wonderful tree with its branches wide, 

Bears many, bears many a gift for the Christmas Tide. 


‘Then spread out your branches, oh wonderful tree, 
And bring some dainty gifts to me ; 

And fill my heart with a burning love, 

For Him who came from His home above. 

Oh ! this wonderful tree with its branches wide, 

Bears many, bears many a gift for the Christmas Tide.’ 


Never had I heard sweter sounds than the music made by 
those happy little children. They had a merry time, 
exchanging presents, playing, shouting, and admiring me, 
feeling my needles, ‘ prickers,’ they called them, and hiding 
under my branches. 


I felt very happy, and saw the reason was that I was 
giving pleasure to others. I was lonely for the little ones 
when bed-time came and they went away and my candles 
were put out, but I remembered the happiness I had helped 
to give and my heart was glad. 


Then came a day of sadness. All the bright ornaments 
were stripped from my branches, and Peter was ordered to 
cut me up into fire-wood. I thought ‘Is this then to be the 
end? In this the way my life is to close? MustI be sawed 
and hewed into fire-wood ?’ 

Then again that voice said, ‘Peace, be still. Wait and 
see.’ Peter did as he was bidden, and cut me limb from 
limb ; but this, Gilbert, is my day of triumph, for each spark 
that flies upward is a part of me and as it takes its flight it 
rises higher until it becomes a part of that pure blue atmos- 
phere for which from earliest days I longed. So as I warm 
you, Gilbert, and cast a rosy glow over you and cheer your 
heart, I am going, spark by spark, to that great blue air 
called sky.” 
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Santa Claus’ Wheel 


L. F. ARMITAGE 


‘** Yes,” said Santa Claus, ‘‘ I must have a wheel, a 

‘* A wheel? ” said Mrs. Santa Claus. 

“Yes, my dear, a wheel. Everybody rides a wheel now. 
Think how softly I could go about on a wheel. You know some 
of those children are always trying to see me and they lie awake 
Christmas Eve to hear me coming. It is no easy matter to make 
my reindeer go softly. They’ve almost caught me many a time.” 

** But how can you carry all the presents without your sieigh? ” 

‘** Oh, I can have a larger sack to carry on my back.” 

**But what you will you do with your reindeer? 
have nothing to do.” 

‘* Well, they are getting old and need a rest. It is very cold 
driving then so far, and sometimes I am nearly frozen. I think 
I should freeze if I didn’t get warmed going down the chimneys. 
But you can always keep warm on a wheel. And it does one 
good to ride a wheel.” 

‘* It may be good for young people, Santa, but you are too old.’ 
ar old! Notabit. Besides, old people as well as young, 

e.” 

‘* And you will grow thin working so hard. 
people think of a thin Santa Claus?” 

‘*Oh, my good wife, it will not take off a pound of my flesh. 
It is no work at all. When I order all the wheels the boys want, 
this year, | I think I'll order one for myself.” 

‘* Well,” said his wife, ‘‘a wheel may be a fine thing, but it will 
not seem much like Christmas if I do not see the reindeer pranc- 
ing about.” 

Santa Claus got his wheel before Christmas and rode a few 
times. When Christmas Eve came he started off on it with a big 
pack on his back. Everything went well for a time. None of 
the boys and girls heard him as he rolled softly over the roofs, 
though you may be sure many of them were lying awake to hear 
the sound of bells and hoofs. 

Santa Claus laughed to himself, and said, ‘‘ This is the way to 
ride! And it doesn’t cost anything to keep a wheel.. When I get 
back I'll sell my reindeer to some people in Lapland. I shall have 
no more use for them. And Mrs. Santa Claus shall have a 
wheel, too.” 

As he came out of the chimney of a house that had a steep roof, 
he thought, ‘* Now, here’s a fine chance tocoast. I’ve seen them 
do it and it must be great fun.” So down he started, at great 
speed. Faster and faster he went. The wheel was running 
away with him. He could not stop. He reached the edge and 
down he fell. He heard a crash in his bag as he fell, ‘All 
those doll's heads!” he groaned. 

He landed in a big snow-drift and lay there a few minutes, he 
was so dizzy Then he got up slowly, shook himself and felt of 
his bones. ‘‘ No bones broken, but I feel pretty well shaken up,” 
he said. Then he looked for the wheel. It was broken to pieces. 

Long, long after midnight, Mrs. Santa, who sat half asleep by 
the fire, waiting for her husband’s return, with some hot tea 
ready for him, heard the door open, and Santa Claus came limp- 
ing in, almost frozen 

‘¢ Well, wife,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve had enough of riding a wheel. I 
nearly broke my neck. Reindeer are good enough for me and 
next year I shall go in the good, old way. 

A little boy who laid awake a long time Christmas Eve, said, 
the next morning, that he saw Santa Claus flying through the air 
and a wheel coming after him, for it was bright moonlight. And 
it looked as if he was falling from their roof. 

His mother laughed and said to his father, ‘“‘ He’s been thinking 
so much about a wheel, he dreamed that.” 

But when he looked out of the front window, there was a big 
hollow place in the snow-drift, as if some one had lain there, and 
he still thinks that he saw Santa Claus. 


They will 


And what would 


The Oak’s Christmas Gift 


‘‘ Poor little Margaret has no Christmas,”’ sighed the pines. 

“« No Christmas !’’ whispered the birches. 

‘¢ No Christmas !”’ echoed the alders and the larches. 

“Dear little Margaret,” said the oak, “ come and stand 

neath my branches.”’ 

Margaret heard the oak, and ran into the woods. 
was snow on the ground, but it was crisp and hard. 

“This is the same old oak that gave me my tea set last 
summer,” said Margaret, looking up. 

“ Here is another !’’ said the oak, and down came a dozen 
cups and saucers. 

“A Christmas present!” laughed Margaret; and gather- 
ing them up in her apron, away she ran ; and in all the land 
there was not such a feast as Margaret and her two dolls 
(made of clothespins) had that Christmas day from the 
dainty little tea set that the dear old oak had given her. 

M. 


There 
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Christmas Plans 
(A Dialogue) 


ELEANOR Root 


Scene. Children sitting around a table (a round one is 
suggested,) looking at books aud magazines. Writing desk 
at side a room. 

Tom (Throwing down his book.) What are we going to 
get mother and father for Christmas? What do you say to 
a cane for father and — 

Sue. A cane, Thomas Wilkins! Any body’d think you 
thought our papa was old,—’stead of not having a gray 
hair. 

Jom. Well, you needn’t get cross about it. 

Sue (resting her elbows on the table and her head on her 


hands.) I\'m not cross. I’m just thinking of peoples’ 
feelings. 
Jom. How would our photographs do then? They 


wouldn’t hurt any body’s feelings, would they — considering 
that we’re our parents own children, and can’t help our 
looks any how? We could get them life size and have 
them framed. 

Sue (straightening up.) Mercy, no! Anything but en- 
larged photographs,— or anything that looks like them. 

Tom. Nothing pleases you to-day, does it, Susanna? 
Well you gang your gait and I'll gang mine. I’ve got 
money enough without anybody’s chipping in. And I 
know what I’m going to get,— and nobody else shall know 
—nobody else shall know! (He tilts back his chair, drawl- 
ing out the last words in a sing-song fashion.) 

Zulu. But brother dear, don’t you think it will be ever 
so much nicer if we work and plan together, and talk over 
our presents as we always do? Why that’s the very best 
part of it! It wouldn’t seem like Christmas if we didn’t. 

Tom. Well, I don’t care. Go ahead. What’s it to be? 

Sue. J think a case for mamma to put curiosities in 
would be the nicest thing. Bessie Delano’s mamma has a 
perfectly lovely one,— but you can get a pretty one real 
cheap. 1 was pricing them yesterday. And I think for 
papa a watch charm. 

Tom. Fudge! 

Sue. Tom Wilkins, you’re so discouraging. What’s the 
matter with what I suggested I'd like to know. 

Tom. What's the matter with what / suggested /’d like 
to know. Curiosities! Mother hasn’t got a curiosity in the 
world — except you, and father despises jewelry you know 


very well. (He tilts back his chair again and whistles.) 
Sue. Tom Wilkins! (She puts her handkerchief up to 
her eyes.) 


Jom. And all because father don’t like gew gaws, and 
mother’s too busy to go around picking up stones and 
things ! 

Lulu. Tom, Tom, how can we talk over things if you’re 
going to make people cry. (She whispers to him.) 

Tom. All right little mouse. Sue, say (he raises his 
voice.) Sue, I say! 

Sue (wiping her eyes.) What is it, Tom? 


Tom. Ym a bear—a great, big, hulking bear! But 
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that’s ’cause I’m a boy. I can’t helpit. I'll give in on the 
cane and photographs,—.and say, you give in on the curi- 
osity cage and 

Lulu (hastily.) ve a plan. Now tell me what you 
think of it. You know our wash-woman’s little girl — how 
bright she is, and how hard she studies? Well, her mother 
can’t afford to get her near all the books she needs at 
school, and the only way she can keep up with her class at 
all, is to stay and study noons and nights. It’s just too 
bad, and I thought — 

Tom. That’s just it! We’ll get her books for her for a 
year. Give our money to mother to buy them, instead of 
getting things that no one needs. 

Sue. That will be splendid ! 

Lulu. And suppose we get her a warm, pretty dress. 
We can go without candy and things for a while, 7 we want 
fo,—and just think! I don’t believe the poor, little thing 
ever wore any thing but peoples’ old clothes in ail her life. 

Tom (enthusiastically.) We'll do that same ! 

Sue. Yes, indeed ! : 

Tom. And now while we’re talking about these things, 


do you want to know something that’s popped into my 
head ? 


Lulu. 
Sue. } Yes. 
Tom. Well, suppose we get up some resolutions and 


present them to our parents for their Christmas present. 
Mine might run something like this : 


Thomas Wilkins hereunto sets his hand and seal,— as 
regards — about — that— well, anyway that he’s going to 
try to remember to comb his hair and brush his teeth and 
wash his hands, and have his necktie ticd in a neat and 
becoming knot (just think!) every morning by half past 
seven, breakfast time, winter, and seven, breakfast time, 
summer / 


Sue. Just the very thing. And I'll put—let’s draw up 
the papers right now! (She opens the writing desk and 
takes out paper and pencils, talking meanwhile.) Y\\ put: 


Susanna Wilkins hercbhy says that she’s going to try and 
not get cross at her brother Tom, for every little thing, and 
especially when he calls her Susanna, or at anything he does, 
when half the time they’ re little “ love pats,” and not worth 


minding, and she’s going to try to be more like her sister Lulu, 
and — 


Zulu. O, no, don’t take me for a pattern! Don’t you 
remember how naturally lazy I am? And how I hate to 
study? I’m going to resolve to try to be as energetic as 
you are, and work up in my arithmetic, and — 

Tom. Just give us asheet of paper will you, Sue, and 
we’ll set about surprising ourselves and our fond parents by 
the way we know all our faults and the way we’re going to 
bury them deep, deeper, deepest. Hello! There’s Jim 
Evans going skating (¢urning his head and appearing to be 
looking out a window.) Fix up my paper, girls, and I'll 
stand by the whole of it. (He seizes his hat and rushes out. 
The girls follow him, crying “ Tom, Tom!"’) 
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A Christmas Riddle 


“See who can guess this riddle,” said Santa Claus. 
“What is as green as the pine, red as the sunset, and 


sharp as ice?” 
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An Enigma for the Season 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 6, 7, 23, 19, 20, 11, is the name of our Great 
Teacher. 

My 8, 9, 6, 18 is the name of a food eaten by the little 
folks of China. 

My 1, 2, 5, is what Johnny gives his pony. 

My 3, 24, 13, 8, is what Mary took to school for luncheon. 

My 4, 22, 2, 6, 21, is the fruit her brother likes best. 

My 10, 16, 14, 15, 18, 23, is what Josie wishes she had 
at her house. 

My 12, 13, 17 12, 2, is the one to whom we should tell 
our secrets. 

My whole is a reminder of God’s greatest gift to all. 


Ans. Happy Christmas-time is here. 
—L.C. E. 


Little frost-flowers on the pane, 
Little snow-stars in the air, 

Winter brings to us again 
Lovely pictures everywhere. 


Jack Frost 
Some one has been on the hilltop, 
Chipping the moss-covered rocks ; 
Who has been cracking and breaking 
Them into fragments and blocks? 


Some one has been at the windows, 
Marking on every pane; 

Who made those glittering pictures 
Of lace-work, fir-trees, and grain? 


Some one is all the time working 
Out on the pond so blue, 

Bridging it over with crystal; 
Who is it now? Can you tell who? 


While bis good bridge he is building, 
We will keep guard at the gate; 

And when he has it all finished, 
Hurrah for the boys that can skate! 


Let him work on; we are ready; 
Not much for our fun does it cost; 
Three cheers for the bridge he is making! 
And three, with a will, for Jack Frost! — Sel. 





Hide-and-Seek 


Now hide the flowers beneath the snow, 
And winter shall not find them ; 

Their safety nooks he cannot know ; 
They left no tracks behind them. 


The little brooks keep very still, 
Safe in their ice-homes lying, 

Let winter seek them where he will, 
There’s no chance for his spying. 
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Gone are the birds; they’re hiding where 
The winter never searches ; 

Safe in the balmy southern air, ~ 
They sing on sunlit perches. 


But comes the spring at last to look 
For all her playmates hidden, 
And one by one — flower, bird, and brook — 
Shall from its place be bidden. 
— Little Folk Lyrics 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow: 

A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 


My Stocking 


They put me in a great spare bed, and there they made 
me sleep ; 

I must not stir, I must not wake, I must not even peep ; 

Right opposite that lonely bed my Christmas stocking 
hung ; 

While near it, waiting for the morn, my Sunday clothes 
were flung. 

I counted softly to myself, to ten, and ten times ten, 

And went through all the alphabet, and then began again ; 

I repeated that Third Reader piece—a poem called 
“ Repose,” 

And tried a dozen other ways to fall into a doze — 

When suddenly the room grew light. I heard a soft, 
strong bound — 

"Twas Santa Claus, I felt-quite sure, but dared not look 
around, 

"Twas nice to know that he was there, and things were 
going rightly, 

And so I took a little nap, and tried to smile politely. 

“Ho! Merry Christmas!” cried a voice; I felt the bed 

a-rocking ; 

"Twas daylight— brother Bob was up! and oh! that 
splendid stocking ! 


A Note to Santa Claus 


~- If Santa Claus should stumble, 

As he climbs the chimney tall, 

With all this ice upon it, 
I’m ’fraid he’d get a fall 

And smash himself to pieces — 
To say nothing of the toys! 

Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys ! 

So I’m going to write a note 
And pin it to the gate — 

I'll write it large, so he can see, 
No matter if it’s late — 

And say, “ Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof to-night, 

But walk right in, the door’s unlocked, 
The nursery’s on the right!” 

— Harriet Brewer Sterling 


Five Fat Turkeys 


L. S. 
(Recitation by five very small children, with gestures) 
Five fat turkeys are we, 
We slept all night in a tree. 
When the cook came around 
We couldn’t be found, 
And that’s why we’re here, you see, 








AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. Price, 35 cents. 


HOMER’s ILIAD. Price, 20 cents. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Price, 20 cents. 


Three more additions to the English Classic 
Series. The introductions are always well 
written, including sketches of the authors and 
helps in understanding the text. Everybody 
who wishes to make the effort can have a little 
library of these valuable books. 


THE STORY OF GREECE: ECLECTIC SCHOOL 
READINGS. By H. A. Guerber 


It must be noted that this is a story of 
Greece and not of Grecian stories: that is, it is 
not a book of Grecian myths but an elemen- 
tary history of Greece made up principally of 
stories about persons. Children remember 
these longest and through the lives of the 
noble men given here lessons in courage, per- 
severance and patriotism are taught. The 
book may be used either as elementary history 
or supplementary reading. It has excellent 
illustrations and will make a most attractive 
addition to the literature of the school-room. 
Those children who are compelled to leave 
school at an early age will get enough knowl- 
edge of Grecian history from this little work to 
appreciate the prominent part which this 
history plays in the world’s literature. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


EssaY8 ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. STAND- 
ARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. By Robert Herbert 
Quick. 


READING CIRCLE EDITION, WITH NOTES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This is another book of the series which has 
made this “Standard Library” a possibility 
for teachers. There is nothing new to be said 
of this noted book, except to commend the 
enterprise of the publisher in sending out this 
series, and the wholly satisfactory manner of 
its publication. ° 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


NATURE’s Brways. By Nellie Walton Ford. 
Illustrated by Gertrnde Morse. 


A charming reader for primary grades full 
of natural science lessons. There is a freshness 
and brightness about these lessons that will 
make the book very attractive to children. The 
vocabulary is easy and well adapted to the 
simple sentence paragraphs. More than 
seventy subjects are considered and each is 
treated with clearness and vivacity. The 
illustrations are good, containing a few repro- 
ductions from great artists. The book is very 
attractive in make up, with large, clear type 
and fine qcality of paper. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. By Samuel T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 


The author says: “ This is neither a language 
book, a grammar nor adictionary. It isa 
speller.” The book is divided into four parts: 
I, second and third years, II, fourth and fifth 
years; III, sixth and seventh years; IV, eighth 
and ninth years. It contains a large number 
of graded dictation lessons that include matter 
adapted to the other studies in schools, in 
recognition of the claims of correlation. There 
are also lists of words to be spelled as review 
lessons The plan ef the book is so new, but 
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so eminently sensible in arrangement, with 
its combination of dictation instruction and 
written spelling, that it needs no gift of 
prophecy to predict its success. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FANCIFUL TALEs. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Edited by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy. 


The stories that makejup this book have 
been selected and adapted for school use upon 
the supposition that children can understand 
and appreciate the humor of Frank Stockton. 
But whether they can fully do this or not, it is 
certain that they absorb no harm from the 
stories told by this popular author and he is a 
constant source of enjoyment, The selections 
are “Old Pipes and the Dryad,” ‘‘The Bee 
Man of Orn,” “The Clocks of Rondaine,” “‘ The 
Gr.ffin and the Minor Canon,” and “The 
Christmas Truants.” Every one of these 
stories have a meaning lurking in their 
delicious impossibilities, that make Mr. 
Stockton a welcome visitor whether his mood 
be grave or gay, Notes and suggestive ques- 
tions for stories are given at the end of the 
book. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES ON PRIMARY EDuUCA- 
TION AND THE STUDY oF LANGUAGE. By Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 


Every primary teacher should own and read 
this book. It should be owned —to be read 
and digested at intervals, for itis not a book 
to be swallowed at a single sitting. The first 
forty pages contain “An Experiment in 
Primary Education” and is a detailed account 
of the author’s experiment with a little girl. 
The well-known reputation of Dr. Jacobi for 
scientific knowledge will be a sufficient guar- 
antee that this experiment was not conducted 
in any hap-hazard fashion, but was guided by 
a correct knowledge of the mind powers. 
Following this “ experiment,” the next twenty 
pages are given to the discussion of the ques- 
tion, “The Floweror the Leaf.” (Which shall 
precede in the study of plant life?) The 
closing fifty pages consider “The Place for 
the Study of Language.” Every page of this is 
of deep interest to the primary teacher, and 
should be a part of her little pedagogical 
library. This book is not new but it will be 
new to a great proportion of primary teachers. 
The many who consider their duty done when 
the course of study is blindly followed from 
their own narrow interpretation need this 
book woefully. The thoughtful study of such 
a work as this will widen the teacher’s horizon 
immeasurably and lead to intelligent think. 
ing—the greatest need to-day in primary 
education. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


MOTION SONGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Mabel L. Pray. 


The object of this bodk is to assist teachers 
in their work in physical culture in the school- 
room and to furnish entertainment for school 
celebrations and national holidays. The songs 
are for autumn, winter and spring and are for 
both lower and higher grades. Every song is 
accompanied by the music,and its appropriate 
gestures are indicated below eachsong. These 
gestures are based upon the Delsarte principle 
of expression. The best musicians emphati- 
cally denounce motion songs for schools but 
it seems to make no difference in their popu- 
larity with children and teachers. There is no 
doubt but that this book, planned by a practi- 
cal teacher, will meet with a large demand. 
The songs are mainly nature songs and the 
gestures are not too many nor too childish. 


By 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
By A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. 


With so many systems of vertical writing 
before the public, it would seem at first that 
another could not be needed. But one can not 
examine, even superficially, this system of 
D.C. Heath’s without seeing that this has a 
reason for being. First of all, true to the 
intelligent light Stanley Hall has thrown upon 
the subject of muscular control in childhood, 
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we notice that the beginner’s book has very 
large, free text —and moreover there is only 
one line —the base line — for the little child to 
fit his letters to. This of itself is no slight 
matter; for the old five-lined paper has proba- 
bly done more to produce chorea in school 
children than any other one primary method. 

Again, there are but two heights for the 
letters —one space or two spaces always. 
Hence the confusion of three-space-l’s, and 
two-space-t’s and two-and-a-half space-p’s, etc., 
etec., is entirely done away with —and not 
only is the confusion dispensed with, but the 
written word looks just so much more like the 
printed one. In every case, the simplest 
possible form is used in making every letter. 
A child could have no difficulty with this 
system in passing “from script to text.” 

To those who still cling to penmanship as a 
culture study, a fine art, etc., this system 
would hardly be pleasing; but to those pro. 
gressive teachers who see in writing a mechan- 
ical means to an end, as it should be, this 
system will bring great satisfaction. 


GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


PETs AND CoMPANIONS. By J. H. Stickney, 
author ofStickney’s “ Reading Series.” 


This is the first of a graded series by this 
author on subjects pertaining to the natural 
world. This is designed for second reader 
pupils. The “companions” selected for conver- 
sation and instruction aré nearly all familiar 
to the children; hen and chicken, cat and 
kitten, dog, pig, horse, squirrel, toad, alligator, 
sheep, goat, cow, etc. It is claimed the vocab. 
ulary is selected with great care for its adapta- 
tion tothe ability of children at this stage, 
thus assisting the teacher in her work of 
language teaching. Pages for the teachers 
only are introduced here and there as needed 
and everywhere is a recognition of the prac- 
tical needs of the teacher by an author who 
knows by experience what these needs are. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO., 
CHICAGO. 


CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS. 
Maude Menefee. 


Eleven stories from the “ Masters * make up 
this book; How Margaret Led Faust through 
the Perfect World, Mignon, Pippa, The Ange- 
lus, Parsifal, The Story of Siegfried, B2atrice, 
etc. These stories are simply and briefly told 
and have met a want of the teachers who seek 
to give children a taste for the real in litera- 
ture. A knowledge of these stories in fuller 
form will be indispensable for the teacher 
that she may touch the imagination of the 
children and directit to a better understand- 
ing of the conditions and environment of these 
stories than it is possible to give in this brief 
form. But however condensed these stories 
are, they have a descriptive touch of true 
beauty and a clearness as limpid and beautiful 
as sunlight. No child could learn to love these 
little stories without absorbing their pure, 
healthful tone and becoming better able to 
decide against the cheap story telling litera- 
ture for children that now floods the market. 


Food 


Must be well digested and properly assimi- 
lated. Indigestion and dyspepsia cause 
terrible suffering. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
these difficulties by toning the stomach and 
purifying the blood. 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
with 


Hood’ s Pills act harmonious! 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


By 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES | 


Contains the essential elegients to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodilyAfunctions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of ee brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from, the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof 
Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at @*® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 








Magnificent Christmas Book. 





Scenes from the Life of Christ. 
a 





ONTAINING sixty-four superb half-tone engravings on 
enamelled paper, full page, with appropriate text on 
opposite page. Representations from all the Great 


Masters of Art. 
Size of Book, to inches x 7 1-2 inches; appropriately 


bound in beautiful vellum cloth. Former price $2.50; our 
price $1.50. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MNILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


We claim to be able to furnish all the material and appliances required for a thorough equipment of a 


KINDERGARTEN, 


from the table down to the shoe peg, and no one unacquainted with the kindergarten can imagine what a variety of goods 
that includes. 

On application we will send you our 80-page catalogue, free, describing these goods, as well as our great variety of 
School Aids, Books for Teachers, etc. We call your attention also to our Magazine, 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS, 


which has been enlarged and improved. It has already secured an enviable popularity among Kindergarteners, Primary 
Teachers, and Mothers of young children. Price, $1.00 a year. Send for a sample copy. Have you seen our 


PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD, 


the best guide to the Kindergarten in existence? The price is $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


11 East 6th St., 514 & 515 Grand Building, 418 East 9th St., 
New York. Atlanta. Kansas City. 





Chicago Agents, 


THOMAS CHARLES CO., 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 
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BOOKS: 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


which will afford an inexhaustible 
treasury of information for any 
household is now offered in that 
unequaled Library of Reference — 
The New 








THE ONE 
SUPERB 


LARGE . . Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 Col- 
VOLUMES ored Maps, Charts, and Diagrams 
——— __ Every Volume Mechanically Perfect 








TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artis:ic 
of Flowers, Scenes, V Crescents, Shicids, 

, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 tgapes, Sc: Signed 12c;-4 4 x6'¢ 20c; 
53¢x7}¢ 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Su 


ts, Alphabet, Number, Dra ioe 
1D! u rawing, 
it. Perfect Cards, 





Certificates, etc., free. 
b stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 








Standard 
American 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


editorial 
fon of JOLIN CLARK RIDPATH, 
LL.D.,author of “Ridpath’ * 


YOURS FOR 
CENTS 
A DAY 


sH H 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more 
than any other encyclopedia) covering the 
entire field of human knowledge, thought 
and endeavor, including THE ARTS, ScI- 
ENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, ME- 
TEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, 
DISCOVERY, AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, FINANCE, ETHNOLOGY, ZOOL- 
OGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, 
LAW, MEDICINE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


STATISTICS, etc,, etc. 

THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is brought down to 
the present time, and contains hundreds 
of articles on subjects not treated in any 
other reference work. Another important 
feature in which it stands absolutely alone 
is its very full appendixes, which embrace 
over 100 subdivisions, including a si0- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMARIES, STA- 
TISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD 
AND A VERITABLE MINE OF OTHER INFOR- 
MATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS OF 
UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 


E school, college, court and public lib , where the work has 
Sees ne far introduced, has' Suedichshytisen it the preference 
over 


all others. 
UNTIL secures IMMEDIATE POS- 


SESSION of the entire set of 
X-MAS 8 volumes. Balance payable 

$1.50 monthly for f year. 

You can thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoy ment. 

THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the catest or Att general 
reference works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT 
topicsof universal interest. Tue ‘‘ STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds of NEw 
ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such for instance, as “‘ THE 
X-RAY,” “‘ ARGON,” “‘HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “‘THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,”, ‘“‘€OLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc,, etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have 
LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as Pror. RoENTGEN, discoverer of the “‘ x-ray,” IAN Mactargn, Dr. 
NANSEN, the explorer; Rupyarp Kip.inG, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only cncyelopedia which 
resents all the LATEST STATISTICS — State, Territorial and National, and of the whole world. It is the One Great, 


eal Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, 
Artisan and Mechanic. 
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IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 





SEE HOW 
LATE IT Is 





With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numer- 
ous y el apc tinguished Poets, Kuthors Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and 
Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORA- 
TIONS and suURVEYs delineating peg eae anaes Counties, ego = a 
Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Pl stems, and every portion o nown world, 
and forsaing 2 Complese and Indexed Atlas of the globe, THE STANDARD AMERI. 
CAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the English 
Lauguage. 

OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFE Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, we 

have decided to continue it to Christmas, since the 


peculiar fitness of the work as a holiday gift makes its introduction in this way most valuable to us, 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we 
have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparfson with all other 
reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general practical and edu mal value, We fee] thatevery 
set will create ademand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last for a limited time only, 
after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 set according to style of bind- 
ing. Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal 
(about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 25th at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient num- 
ber of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 


SEND $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yack Clty, and a fell st of eight volumesof THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN 
ENCY PEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you AT ONCE. nce is 
payable at rate of $1.50 monthly for one , or about 6 cents a day. If you 
refer the half-Morocco binding, monthly t will be $2, and for full-sheep, 
all .g0 per month for one year. We the half-Morocco style, which is 

i t and serviceable, and will lasta lifetime. If not as represented any 
set may be returned within ten and refunded, Owing to the nominal price at which these in- 
troductory sets are supplied thecost of by the purchaser, but our entire confidence that the volumes 
will be gladly received and 


on an advan ment of > 
Please indicate whether i es longer. e 
also feel that you will thorou Send two cent stamp 
for postage on twenty-two ustrated rtraits of famous inventors. 
We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., IS6 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





MACNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT 

















HOW TO SECURE 
ONE OF THESE 
SPLENDID SETS 





pages, 


Nov. & Dec. 


tions 
January ist, 1897. 


ment.”—Herald and News. 


story is simple, novel; something re 
in nursery literature. 


on new yearly subscrip- 
received before 


FREE 


“These publications give children the right 
taste for reading, and help to an extent that 
is beyond expression, in making them intel- 
ligent and in educating the moral nature, 
while furnishing them delightful entertain- 


ENLARCED 
50 


cents a year. 
Specimen free. 


MOTHER 
KINDERGARTNER 
PRIMARY TEACHER 


BABYLA 
EVERY 


should have BABYLAND the coming year. 





SOME OF THE FEATURES FOR ’97. 


2 — A tiny Serial Story. By Chas. 


The 


‘The twelve adventures of a housefly. 
sliy new 


GUESSING STORIES. Stories in which 


small pictures take the place of words. Easy, 
entertaining, educational. 


A PINT OF PEAS. Work for little fingers, 


in constructing objects by using soaked peas 
and bits of wood. Endless amusement. 


JINGLES. PICTORIAL STORIES. 
PICTURES. 


LITTLE MEN +> WOMEN 


The only Magazine edited especially for Chil- 
dren from7toll. $1.00 a year. Sample copy 
and full prospectus free. 

Three Splendid Serials. 

By noted writers. 








Going with the Big Boys. By Kate Upson 
Clark. 


Johnny, Jack and John. By Margaret 
Compton. 

Jo and Betty; or Out in the World. By 
Sophie Swett. 

Boy Heroes of the War. By Mrs. A. R. 
Watson. 

A dozen stories of young heroes of our 


Civil War — six ofthe South, six ot the North. 


Notable Articles, Short Stories, Poems, 
Beautiful Pictures, Children’s Songs 


ALPHA PUBLISHING CO., * unex "iene" 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. This 
book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day,— What to have pupils do. 
What questions toask. What answers 
to require. The book is for the teacher 
only, the pupils being provided with models 


DRAWING 


which can be prepared by the teacher and 
pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound aad contains 
180 diagrams and illustrations. Priee, 50 
cents, prepaid. 


ADDRESS THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange &t., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


SEND FOR 
Complete Catalogue. 


EDUOATIONAL PUBLISHING 00., 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 








